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CHAPTER X. 


'THE PALADIN PERCEIVES THAT VIRTUE MAY BRING ITS OWN REWARD. 


Lorp CamBER’s town house was in Grosvenor Square. When he 
became engaged to the lady whom our Paladin had once described 
as ‘designing,’ it had been put in order and redecorated. But 
the man who owned it, and so much more beside, cared little for 
entertaining, and his wife cared even less. Before his marriage 
he had been famous asa yachtsman, owning always the most up-to- 
date racing machine and, in addition, a large, comfortable ocean- 
going steamer, the Albatross. After his marriage he gave up racing, 
but he spent two or three months each year cruising in little-known 
waters ; and his wife was as fond of salt water as he. He held a 
master’s certificate, and was accounted a navigator. 

We may as well admit that he had never held his nephew in 
very high esteem. Lady Matilda considered this amazing. It was 
one of many things which the dear lady could not understand. 
ff Of course poor Camber was admittedly odd. He had loose notions 
about public-school education, for instance; he could not be 
described as a ‘sound’ Conservative ; he thought too much time 
was wasted in playing cricket ; and he had said in public that, in 
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his opinion, the British Empire was quite large enough. To whom 
much is given much is forgiven, but Mrs. Rockingham Trigg echoed 
the opinion of a large circle of acquaintance when she said it was 
a pity that such a man possessed forty thousand a year. 

Our Paladin had shared this view ever since he was breeched, 
In his uncle’s presence he was sensible of immeasurable differences, 
Fortunately, each liked fox-hunting. When together they talked 
amicably enough about horses and hounds. 

The butler, upon whose back Harry had ridden when he was 
a boy of five, ushered our hero into his uncle’s den, the only room 
in the house not ‘done up.’ Another example of eccentricity! 
Den it was and always had been, filled with what Lady Matilda 
called rubbish: dreadfully dull books and pamphlets upon estate 
management, municipal economy, poor laws, and charity organisa- 
tion, photographs of people one never met, thank God! hideous 
curios from outlandish countries, and innumerable battered pipes. 

‘Glad to see you, my boy. Sit down, fill your pipe, and tell 
me all about yourself.’ 

Harry did not smoke a pipe in London, but he had wit enough 
not to say so. He produced a gold cigarette case, at which his 
uncle’s eyes twinkled. 

‘Gold—or rolled ? ’ he inquired. 

‘Gold,’ said Harry, stiffly. He looked about for a match. Lord 
Camber pulled out a penny box from a pocket of a disgraceful 
tweed coat. 

‘Catch !’” 

Harry lit his cigarette, and wondered why his uncle’s manners 
were so very bourgeois. He stared at one like a tinker. 

‘You look uncommonly well, Harry. Been out at grass, eh?’ 

*I have been in France.’ 

‘So your mother told me. Wonderful woman that! Ever- 
green !’ 

‘How are the twins ?’ 

‘Going strong.’ 

‘ You have been very good to me, uncle.’ 

‘Tut, tut.’ 

‘You allow me a thousand a year now.’ 

‘ And this new billet means an extra five hundred, eh? And 
no incumbrances’—he glanced sharply at his nephew—‘no one 
but yourself to spend it on. Lucky dog! You're better off than 
Iam, Never had a gold cigarette case in my life.’ 
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‘It was given me,’ said Harry, conscious that he had rather 
overdressed his part. He was looking very spick and span indeed. 
‘I’m thinking of getting married, uncle.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

‘To a young lady of whom you have heard, and of whom 
possibly you may disapprove as—as a wife for me.’ 

Lord Camber’s eyes no longer twinkled. He had heard of Miss 
Godolphin, and, in fact, had seen her dance. 

‘Why do you think I should disapprove of this—er—young 
lady 2’ 

My mother hinted as much.’ 

‘You have spoken to your mother ?’ 

‘Not yet.’ 

‘I’m rather a duffer at catching thoughts on the fly.’ 

‘My mother gave me to understand, when I went to The Hague, 
that you had increased my allowance because—well, because I was 
not marrying her.’ 

‘God bless my soul! Are you speaking of Esther Yorke 4’ 

‘Have I said anything extraordinary ?’ 

His uncle laughed. 

‘My dear fellow, there seems to be a misapprehension some- 
where. Your mother, years ago, told me that she had the most 
charming girl in England staked out for you. Not her words— 
mine. I met the young lady, and I thought your mother was quite 
right. Miss Yorke struck me as being a really good sort, quite 
captivating. Then came her father’s smash. I’m going to be frank 
with you, Harry. I did you an injustice. I thought that the smash 
would choke you off. It seems that it didn’t. You asked her to 
marry you against your mother’s wish and knowing the worst. 
It was handsomely done, sir.’ 

Harry lifted his head. Beneath his smart waistcoat his chest 
expanded a couple of inches. 

‘It was handsomely done,’ repeated this extraordinary man, 
‘and I beg your pardon for thinking you were incapable of doing 
it, When I heard that she had refused you I was deuced sorry— 
and, well, I increased your allowance because I thought that Miss 
Yorke might have said “No” because she knew—as well as I 
did—that with your tastes marriage on seven hundred a year 
must be a bit of an experiment. Your mother and you seem to have 
grasped the wrong end of the stick.’ 

Harry wiped his forehead. 

37—2 
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‘Now go on, my boy.’ 

Harry went on. We know what he said, but it is not easy to 
convey the way he said it. His modest recital of his quest for the 
girl who had disappeared ; his somewhat halting utterance, throwing 
into vivid relief the ‘ tryer’ and ‘ thruster,’ as contrasted with the 
mere phrase-maker ; his blushes when he mentioned his retirement 
to the inn ; his final ‘now I mean to marry her,’ produced a prodi- 
gious effect. Lord Camber sat staring at his nephew, with his eyes 
nearly popping from his head. When the last word was out he 
jumped up and seized the hand of the Paladin. 

‘ You’ve given me the surprise of my life,’ he spluttered. ‘ ’Pon 
my soul, I’m proud of you. I’m ashamed to think that we’re, com- 
paratively speaking, strangers. Marry her? You shall marry her 
from this house, and I’ll give her away. The Missus will want to 
hug you. She doesn’t know you, Harry, and I don’t think you know 
her. But she’s thoroughbred. By Jove! I’ve let my pipe go out!’ 

At this moment the wonderful thought came to Harry that 
virtue is rewarded in this world—sometimes ! 

He stayed to luncheon, and, metaphorically speaking, Lady 
Camber did hug him. And throughout a meal which might have 
been much better cooked and served he was conscious that his 
uncle’s eyes rested upon him with affection and admiration. After- 
wards a business word was spoken which warmed the heart even 
more than the old brandy which the butler forgot to bring in. 

‘I’m going round the world in the yacht, and we start in three 
weeks. Can your young woman get ready before that ? You think 
so, eh ? I don’t doubt it. And your leave will be up in November. 
You’re not thinking of chucking your profession ? No; quite right, 
Before I leave England I shall settle two thousand a year on you. 
The twins made your nose rather sore, eh ? But it’s straight enough 
now. And I shall make it my particular business that you don't 
stick too long in Buenos Ayres. They’ (unmentionable personages 
were indicated) ‘owe me something.’ 

That night Harry dined alone in one of the smart restaurants; 
and he felt justified in doing himself rather well. The room, too 
florid in its French scheme of decoration, was lined with pink 
brovade specially designed to enhance the charms of the fair 
women and brave men who sat at meat. At convenient intervals 
were mirrors. A cavalier too well bred to stare at a sparkler might 
contemplate @ disorétion the scintillating image in the glass. In 
late September most of the sparklers were sparkling in country 
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houses, but Harry was the better able to look at himself. He did 
so with dignity, not shirking the ordeal. Long ago, when he was 
a child of five, his nurse had held him up to gaze into a convex 
mirror. ‘ Whose ugly little face is that ?’ she had asked ; and the 
urchin responded instantly, ‘Yours.’ An unconscious humorist 
at five ! 

He might have dined in Grosvenor Square ; but, apart from the 
bad cooking, he was modest enough to feel the necessity of stepping 
from his pedestal, of unbending, of taking off his shining armour. 
There are moments when the righteous do feel that their righteous- 
ness is indeed a ‘ filthy rag.’ 

After dinner he intended to look in at one of the halls—not the 
one where Miss Godolphin was dancing; but the dinner was so 
good, and the wine so insidiously exhilarating, that only those 
who dwell in Scotch manses will dare to throw a stone at him for 
changing his mind at the last instant. All said and done, the head 
waiter was more to blame than our paladin. That great man, com- 
manded to secure a stall at the Empire or Alhambra, had hurried 
from the telephone to whisper that a seat half-way down the gang- 
way was available at the Terpsichore. ‘I secured it, sir,’ he added. 

‘Quite right,’ replied our Harry. As he sipped his coffee he 
reflected that he need not ‘go round’ afterwards. Alice would 
never see him through the blazing footlights, and without doubt 
she was supping with one of her innumerable ‘ boys.’ He intended 
to be snug in bed by midnight. On the morrow he would travel 
down to the country house where Lady Matilda was staying and 
break the news to her. He meant to have a bit of a game with the 

little mater. She had not quite played cricket. Not that he bore 
her malice. Thank the Lord! he was able to see things from the 
other fellow’s point of view; but, all the same, the little Mumsie 
must be made to sit up. 

Halfway through the performance at the Terpsichore a note 
was brought to him by an attendant : 

Are we back from our travels? Please come and talk about them with— 
ALICE. 

Only a churl could have refused such an invitation. Alice was 
a good little girl, and she would understand. He would tell her the 
truth ; it might surprise her. Like most women of her class she was 
inclined to hold men too cheap. Somebody, an attendant probably, 
had mentioned that he was in the theatre, for her turn had not 
yet begun. After it was over he would slip round for a minute. 
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Alice came on five minutes later. She was famous as a mimis 
and a dancer, and—good. The adjective is inclusive. She had 
earned it deservedly when she served her apprenticeship at the 
Jollity Theatre, where there is no room for the mothers and aunts 
of choristers. Of these unchaperoned young ladies half at least 
are good, and half are not. With those who are not we have, 
happily, noconcern. Our paladin would not have been seen supping 
at the Savoy with a chorister of the baser sort, even if she were 
possessed of the beauty of Venus and the wit of Minerva. He had 
been attracted towards Alice because she was unquestionably good 
as well as pretty. She and others like her, animated possibly with 
a desire to provide respectable wives and mothers for the Peerage, 
adopted one golden rule: they accepted from their friends every. 
thing that might be offered—trinkets, hats, dresses, motor-cars, 
and the best food in London—and they gave absolutely nothing 
in return except thanks and conversation. The choristers who 
were not good spoke derisively of the golden rule. 

Alice lived with her parents—Mr. and Mrs. Snelling—at Clap- 
ham. When her salary was raised from two guineas a week to 
twenty she selected a dresser, whose better acquaintance we shall 
make presently. The dresser, Mrs. Peach, was a thin, jealous, 
acidulous old woman, a Cockney to the marrow, devoted to Alice, 
and ignorant of everything outside the theatrical profession. 
Mrs. Peach served on occasion as watch-dog. Alice’s boys, pro- 
vided they were on sufficiently intimate terms with the manage- 
ment, were allowed to knock at Alice’s dressing-room; but Peach 
sat there, alternately grinning and scowling at them. 

Alice mimicked inimitably halt a dozen celebrities, danced, and 
retired. She found our Paladin awaiting her. 

‘I am glad to see you,’ she said, with entire truth. ‘ Where 
have you been ?’ 

‘Abroad,’ said Harry. Alice had never heard of Esther, but, 
being a shrewd young person, she was well aware that there must 
have been somebody of her own sex who had cast a shadow, 80 to 
speak, upon this splendid specimen of manhood. This was 4 
favourite phrase of Alice’s, culled from the novelettes which she 
read when there was nothing better to do. The boys who passed 
through the stage door of the Terpsichore were not splendid 
specimens of manhood, far from it, and Harry caused a flutter 
amongst choristers whenever he appeared. 

‘Can you take me out to supper ?’ 
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‘Yes,’ said Harry. He wanted to go to bed, but how could 
he refuse ? Alice prattled on, smiling sweetly, and looking up at 
the preux chevalier from under the longest eyelashes in Clapham. 

‘Peach will call for me at twelve—at the Savoy ?’ 

Harry would have preferred a less smart restaurant, but he 
didn’t say so. After all, was there anything to be ashamed of ? 
Nothing. He would tell Esther the whole story within forty-eight 
hours. 

They supped together in the grill-room at a small table in the 
corner. Harry was ‘in form,’ but Alice, apparently, was not, for 
she sighed twice and responded but feebly to the sallies of our 
paladin. 

‘Anything wrong ?’ said he. 

‘I’ve missed you most awfully ; you might have written.’ 

‘If I'd thought you really wanted a letter——’ 

She put her pretty elbows upon the table, placed her face 
between her hands, and smiled at him. 

‘You know you're extraordinarily modest, Harry.’ 

‘Am I?’ 

‘I dare say the right sort of man is generally modest. The 
sort I see aren’t. They buck about themselves whenever you give 
‘em a chance. Fancy your not knowing that I should value a 
letter from you.’ 

‘You dear little thing.’ 

‘Do you really like me ? Are we friends, pals ? Honour! ’ 

‘We are pals,’ said Harry, with finality. 

‘T’ve never had a pal,’ said Alice, thoughtfully. 

‘I thought you had a baker’s dozen at least.’ 

‘You mean the boys? Of course, I fluff about with them, but 
I couldn’t make a real pal of a boy. I look upon your friendship 
as a great honour.’ 

Harry blushed. 

‘Nonsense !’ he muttered. 

‘That’s how I feel about it, anyway. I knew I could trust 
you the very first minute we met. You wouldn’t let a pal down, 
I'll bet.’ 

‘I should hope not.’ 

‘I wouldn’t flatter you for the world. Some of the girls spread 
it on with a shovel. It makes me quite sick ; I couldn’t do it, not 
if it were never so.’ 

‘*Pon my soul, I don’t believe you could.’ 
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‘I know that I can learn a lot from you.’ 

‘What a funny little girl you are!’ 

‘I shall be furious if you talk to me like that.’ 

“I beg your pardon.’ 

“I do heaps of things of which you disapprove, but what sort 
of a chance have I had? I wasn’t born with a purple spoon in 


my mouth. I mean—oh! you know what I mean. I was borin | 


Azalea Gardens, Clapham.’ 

‘Pretty name, Azalea Gardens.’ 

‘Row of hideous little houses. Nine of us in family. We've 
all had to work. Now, of course, with my salary, I can help a lot.’ 

‘Good as gold you are, ’pon my word.’ 

‘ We’ve stuck to each other and worried through, but I’m not 
your class and don’t pretend to be.’ 

‘Who cares tuppence about class nowadays ? ’ 

‘I do for one, and in your heart you do for another. Now, 


perhaps, you know what I felt when I said it was a great honour | 


to have you for a friend.’ 

Harry felt his sympathy for this sweet-faced, candid creature 
oozing through every pore in his skin. But he decided that it 
would be inexpedient to talk to her about Esther. Later, perhaps, 
but not in the Savoy grill-room. She was certainly very under- 
standing—a favourite adjective of his—and extraordinarily intelli- 
gent, and—er—appreciative. And she had a figure like a Tanagra 
statuette, a Grecian nymph, by Jove! He knew that the men 
present were casting envious eyes at him. Class or no class, Alice 
Godolphin would challenge admiration in any company. Pretty 
as a peach she was—and good ! 

The lights were lowered. 

‘I must go,’ said Alice. ‘I can’t keep that poor old dear 
waiting.’ 

She could, and very often she did, but Harry didn’t know that. 

As she stood up Harry condemned the Early Closing Act. 

* When shall we meet again, dear ?’ 

‘T’m going into the country to-morrow to see my mother.’ 

‘Till bet anything you’re an awfully good son.’ 

‘T’ve got the best mother in England.’ 

‘And she taught you to be nice and kind and polite to all 
women ?’ 

‘Ye—es,’ said Harry. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE LITTLE MUMSIE SITS UP. 


Next day he travelled down to Trigg Court, where Lady Matilda 
was spending a pleasant week with a hostess who might be plati- 
tudinous, but who paid her chef two hundred a year. During the 
sweet fall of the year our Harry’s mother went from house to 
house, taking with her an industrious maid and two black Pomer- 
anians. She refused to visit anybody under Royal rank without 
her darling Poms. Even Mrs. Rockingham Trigg, who loathed 
dogs and adored cats, said, with real insight: ‘Now that her 
children have flown from the nest she must have something to 
love.’ Mr. Trigg—to whom no attention was paid—growled out : 
‘I draw the line at parrots.’ The remark may seem irrelevant, 
but a fortnight previously a full-blown marchioness had arrived 
with a white cockatoo, which bit Mr. Trigg’s finger to the bone 
when, as host, he kindly offered the bird a biscuit. Lady Matilda 
laughed when she heard of the incident, and whispered to Mr. Trigg : 
‘Try parsley next time.’ 

Our paladin was not certain that he approved of some of his 
mother’s friends. He drew the line closer than Mr. Trigg. But he 
would have admitted, with a sigh, that widows inadequately pro- 
vided for can’t pick and choose. Trigg was a bounder, and as 
unconscious of his bounds as a kangaroo. You couldn’t escape 
from his bounding; and no one tried, because his coverts were 
full of birds and his chef an artist of the first force. 

Harry wired to Lady Matilda that he was coming. 

She put on her prettiest frock to receive him, wondering if a 
reason other than filial love lay behind this unexpected visit. 
He submitted to be hugged before rather a mixed company, and 
told her she was looking ‘stunning.’ Like his little mater, he 
knew the value of a kind word. Then he drank his tea and made 
himself agreeable to the youngest Miss Trigg, who unwarrantably 
assumed that she was a magnet to this distinguished young spark. 
He was in no hurry to talk with his mother; but whenever he 
caught her fond eye he smiled graciously, reflecting, without 
rancour, that she thoroughly deserved the lesson she was about 
to receive. What she had done could not possibly be described as 
cricket. 
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Tea at Trigg Court had become a serious affair ever since the 
visit of a Serene Highness with a Gargantuan appetite; but it 
came to an end at last, and the more serious of the guests settled 
down to Bridge, while the young and frivolous retreated to the 
billiard-room to play ‘fives’ on Mr. Trigg’s new table. Harry 
sauntered across the hall to his mother. 

‘Dear fellow,’ she murmured, ‘I’m longing for a chat with 
you. Shall we slip off to my sitting-room ? These good, kind people 
always give me a sitting-room. So very dear of them, isn’t it ?’ 

They went up the grand staircase arm in arm. 

‘Now,’ said Lady Matilda, ‘we shall be comfy. Would you 
like to ring for your slippers ?’ 

‘Thanks ; my boots are quite comfortable.’ 

‘That is one of the few advantages you men have.’ 

A wood fire burned in the fireplace. Lady Matilda sank into 
a chair upon one side of the hearth ; our Harry sat down, slightly 
upright, in the chair opposite. He could see his mother’s face 
perfectly. 

‘I have found Esther,’ he said abruptly. 

‘Where ? How very interesting !’ 

He spoke slowly, emphasising, perhaps unduly, certain words. 

‘In a Southampton—slum.’ 

‘In a—slum ?’ 

‘Starving !’ 

‘How perfectly awful!’ 

* Horrible ! ’ 

He paused, having the dramatic sense, so necessary to those 
who wish to rise in the Diplomatic Service. Lady Matilda moved 
uneasily in her comfortable chair. She was too fashionable a dame 
not to have done a little amateur slumming, and she had seen 
women within a stone’s-throw of St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, who 
looked as if they might be starving. For that reason, amongst 
others, she had abandoned the submerged tenth ; for we have her 
own word for it that her heart was soft. 

‘What on earth did you do, Harry ? I never heard of anything 
so shocking in my life.’ 

‘I fed her and clothed her,’ said Harry. 

His mother’s expression changed. Something in his tone chal- 
lenged her attention, her maternal solicitude. 

‘ And then, dear ?’ 

‘And then I took her to France.’ 
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‘You took her to France!’ Lady Matilda moistened a too 
dry lip, but she breathed more freely. France, in her opinion, 
was a sort of sanctuary in extraordinary cases like this. In France 
even the most strait-laced people made proper allowance for 
the climate and—er—the customs. She had seen a bishop—an 
English bishop—enjoying a talk with a naughty little actress—in 
France. 

‘People mind their business over there,’ said Harry. 

‘Is Esther over there—now ?’ 

‘She is; I left her in the chalet I have taken near Rouen the 
day before yesterday.’ 

‘This is very upsetting. Will you please give me the eau de 
Cologne ? There is a large bottle on the washing-stand.’ 

Harry fetched the eau de Cologne. 

As he uncorked the bottle he said quietly: ‘I’m going to 
marry her.’ 

Lady Matilda gave a tiny scream. 

‘Marry her!’ she gasped. ‘ Marry her—now ?’ 

‘Surely it’s the right thing to do. She is the wife you chose for 
me. Because she has been unfortunate——’ 

‘Unfortunate! What a word to use! You say you’ve picked 
her out of a slum, this girl, a—a natural child!’ 

‘Could she help that, poor dear ?’ 

‘Harry, you will drive me wild. You can’t do this. For my 
sake, for your own sake, I entreat you to—to——’ 

She broke off, stammering and confused. 

‘What do you suggest that I should do ?’ 

‘ Anything, anything but this. Good Heavens! Out of a slum! 
My unhappy boy!’ 

‘If you will go back to Pont Street and receive her——’ 

‘But I can’t; I won’t. How dare you ask such a thing ? 
It would be criminal, positively criminal. I’m sorry, of course, 
but the girl has touched pitch. What! You stand there and ask 
me, your mother, to receive the woman with whom you have been 
—er—er——’ 

‘I am incapable of what you think. Esther has been in my care, 
as a sister.’ 

‘You expect our world to believe that ?’ 

‘If you do your part—yes.’ 
‘I won’t do my part. Harry, you are breaking my heart ; but 
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if you marry this woman neither she nor you will enter my house, 
There! And after what I have done for you—— Oh! Oh!!’ 

She burst into tears. 

He regarded her coldly, as a judge, not asason. When the first 
ebullition had subsided he said in the same even tone: ‘If it 
had not been for you, mother, I should have married Esther four 
years ago.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘You must have known that Camber, who is a better fellow 
than I had supposed, increased my allowance so as to make the 
marriage possible.’ 

She stared at him, bewildered; he saw plainly that this im- 
portant knowledge had not been vouchsafed to her. 

‘Camber ?’ she repeated vacantly. 

‘My uncle, it seems, thought then and now that I did the right 
thing in offering Esther marriage.’ 

“I can’t believe it.’ 

‘I see you can’t, and I’m sorry. I suppose he didn’t make 
himself plain at the time. He spoke plainly enough yesterday.’ 

“Yesterday ? You have seen him ?’ 

‘Yes; Esther and I are to be married from the house in Gros- 
venor Square ; he gives her away, and he settles two thou. a year 
on us.’ 

If he had wished to see his mother ‘sit up’ he experienced 
that pleasure. In every sense of the phrase Lady Matilda sat up, 
and struggled to evoke order out of chaotic thoughts. 

‘Does he know ?’ 

‘Everything. Far more than I have told you. He is a gentle- 
man, and—er—chivalrous. He admits frankly that he never did 
me justice till yesterday. What you and your world consider 
shocking he looks upon as obvious and proper.’ 

‘I always said he was the oddest creature. Why didn’t you 
tell me this at once ?’ 

“You diddled me out of four years of happiness.’ 

They stared at each other. Then Lady Matilda laughed. People 
liked her because she could enjoy a joke against herself. She had 
great recuperative qualities, and an enormous respect for what 
Camber represented. 

“If the head of the family is satisfied I shall not make myself 
conspicuous and ridiculous. First and last I have acted in your 
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interests. It will be very inconvenient, but I suppose Esther ought 
to come to Pont Street.’ 

‘It will mean a great deal to her—and to me.’ 

He bent down and kissed her. 


After dinner Lady Matilda breathed a word into Mrs. Rocking-. 
ham Trigg’s left ear. 

‘My dear, Harry brought the most delightful news. I can’t 
mention names, but I’m the happiest woman in the world to- 
night. My darling boy has behaved quite too chivalrously, and 
now he is going to reap his reward. He has been so noble; and 
Camber, at last, sees him as he is. He never did him justice. I’ve 
said so again and again. There will be a quiet wedding in Grosvenor 
Square. It really is an idyll. Entre nous, Camber has been most 
liberal in the matter of settlements. Don’t kiss me; Constance 
Malplaquet is looking at us. Squeeze my hand, dear.’ 

Mrs. Rockingham Trigg squeezed a plump little hand. 

‘Not a word to a soul here.’ 

‘Of course not. I think I can make a guess. An idyll—eh ?’ 

‘Quite a romance, guite/ It brings back so vividly my own 
little affair. I beg your pardon? Perfectly! The finger of Provi- 
dence! How true! I knew that I could count on your sympathy.’ 

That night Mrs. Trigg said to her husband when he came up 
from the smoking-room, ‘ That idiot Harry Rye is going to marry 
Alice Godolphin.’ 

‘Eh—wh—at ? Impossible !’ 

‘Just had it from the absent-minded little puss.’ 

Lady Matilda was known as the ‘ absent-minded little puss’ 
because, having failed to obtain an invitation to a very great function 
at Piccadilly House, she had, notwithstanding, put in an appearance, 
and in answer to a brutal question of the hostess, who happened 
to be her own cousin, she replied, ‘ Receive a card, my dearest 
Bunny? Really, I can’t say whether I did or not. You know, 
darling, what an absent-minded little puss I am, and I felt that at 
your house I should always be welcome.’ 

Mr. Trigg shrugged his shoulders. 

‘How sick pussy must be! Thank the Lord, we needn’t give 
anything.’ 

‘Camber makes a handsome settlement. They are to be 
married from Grosvenor Square.’ 

‘Um! Then we shall have to weigh in heavily.’ 
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Next day our Harry returned to London, somewhat inflated. 
An observant stranger, who sat opposite to him in the railway 
carriage, and was, therefore, enabled to form a leisurely judgment 
of his points, came to the conclusion that there was a great deal of 
the young fellow, and likely to be more as the years passed. Harry 
did not read, nor did he speak to his travelling companion. He lay 
back and meditated, rehearsing, so to speak, the great, the final 
scene in this romantic drama. He saw his Esther awaiting him, 
he felt her glad hand in his, he savoured, deliciously, the fruits 
that hung temptingly within reach, and which another fellow— 
the world was full of blackguards—might have plucked prema- 
turely. 

There were moments when he was amazed at what he had 
done ; the magnitude of his achievement almost oppressed him. 
In a sense greatness had been thrust upon him. The affair would 
have assumed different proportions if Camber had not risen also 
to a tremendous opportunity. Camber was entitled to a lot of 
credit. Camber had an eye! After this the relations between 
the head of the family and himself would be of the happiest. 

The Mater, too, had received a salutary lesson. Before Harry 
left Trigg Court she had come entirely round to the right view. 
Perhaps—it was a nice point—he had been a bit rough with the 
little Mumsie, but at the end, when she kissed him in the hall, 
she had whispered, ‘I am so proud of my boy.’ And Mrs. Trigg 
—not a bad sort, Mrs. Trigg, although the smile with which she 
speeded her departing guests was, perhaps, more genuine than the 
one with which she welcomed them—had murmured ‘ Tout vient 
& point & qui sait attendre.’ She fancied her French, but it was 
the right language to use to a diplomat, who knew, none better, 
how to wait. 

That night he crossed from Southampton to Havre. The 
Channel was smooth and the moon at the full. Our paladin sat 
on deck, gazing at the silvery waters, supremely happy. Life 
stretched before him, a pleasant pilgrimage across tranquil seas 
illumined by a soft, tender light. He eyed with interest an obviously 
honeymooning couple, who, arm in arm, paced up and down the 
deck. They were of the baser sort, trippers, but his heart warmed 
to them. Indeed, he felt kindly disposed to all human creatures, 
one of the great brotherhood, and not the least of them, inasmuch 
as he recognised the inordinate claim of weakness upon strength. 
The exquisite beauty of the scene did not appeal very profoundly 
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to him, because those who derive deep pleasure in the contempla- 
tion of themselves pay but scant attention to other objects. Nar- 
cissus, We may conjecture, admired himself more than the stream 
in which his image was reflected. And to Harry the eternal youth 
and freshness of the sea served, but to illustrate similar attributes 
within himself, and its conquest by man wielding his tremendous 
weapons of iron and steam provoked the reflection that Man, 
generally speaking, was victorious over Woman. ‘La mer est 
toujours femme.’ The phrase had stuck in a fairly retentive memory. 
How true! He mused pleasantly upon the mystery and instability 
of water and women, upon the strength and steadfastness of men. 

Thus he kept vigil, like a true knight, while the moonlit hours 
glided by. 

At eleven upon the following morning he was climbing the sharp 
hill from the river, looking upward at the chalet which sheltered 
his love. To his regret the sun was obscured by mists which 
might have struck chill to a heart less ardent. And a soft, pene- 
trating rain had begun to fall, which accounted, perhaps, for the 
fact that Esther was not at the foot of the hill to greet him. He 
had wired that he was coming from Havre. 

At the terrace he paused for an instant, surveying the familiar 
scene: the tiny lawn, the chestnut tree, the bench beneath it, 
and the table. On the table lay a straw hat of Esther’s, trimmed by 
herself. Probably she had been sitting there, waiting for him, 
when it came on to rain. He crossed the lawn and opened the 
door. As he did so he called loudly : 

‘Esther! Esther! ’ 

Then he heard a heavy step, not Esther’s, and a moment later 
Babette appeared. 

‘Where is Mademoiselle ? ’ 

‘ Mademoiselle left the day after Monsieur.’ 

‘Left?’ He stared at her stupidly, thunderstruck. 

‘TI have this letter for Monsieur.’ 

She held out a note, which he took mechanically, still staring 
stupidly at Babette’s rosy cheeks. 

‘Did Mademoiselle tell you where she was going ? ’ 

‘No, Monsieur. We supposed to join Monsieur in England.’ 

He went into the salon to read the note, walking stiffly, as a 
man walks after a heavy fall out hunting, when he is not quite 
sure whether or not he has received a serious injury. He knew 
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that Esther had run away; her departure could be called by no 
other name. Why? Why? 
He broke the seal of the envelope. 

My DEAR Harry,—I am going away because I can’t stay here any longer, 
because I won’t add another farthing to the enormous debt I owe you. You have 
given me back more than health and strength—my faith in myself, which I 
thought was dead. I still believe that I can earn my own living ; and I’m going 
to try again. 

Harry, dear, there is one way in which I could have paid my debt in full to 
you, but—oh! how can I write it?—I don’t love you devotedly enough to do it, 
Think me hard and ungrateful you must, but believe me honest. Perhaps I am 
not capable of real love. I don’t know. I adored you when we were boy and 
girl. And there was a moment here, the first moment after my poor wits came 
back, when I realised what you had done. Then—— But what is the use of 
saying it? I’m a creature of impulse, and impulse drives me from you to-day, 
when yesterday it almost drove me to fling myself into your arms. 

I have taken a few clothes and enough of the money you left me to pay for 
my ticket to England and a week’s board and lodging. Babette has the rest. 

I wish I had the pluck to pay the bill, but I haven’t. That is all, and Heaven 
knows it is enough. I can hear you cursing me, because I saw in your eyes what 


you wanted. 
Please don’t try to find me! It will only mean more pain for you and for me, 
Good-bye, dear. The time may come when you will think kindly of 


ESTHER. 


Harry sat down, staring at the sheet of paper, absolutely 
confounded. The surprise had paralysed his sensibilities. He was 
incapable of thought, but, curiously enough, acutely conscious of 
trifles. The thing most vividly present to his mind at the moment 
was Esther’s hat, lying upon the table outside. An animal fury 
possessed him to rush out and trample upon it. His gaze wandered 
round the salon. In that chair she had sat ; at the writing-table 
near the window she had written the letter he still held in his 
nerveless hand. He glanced atthe clock. It had rundown. Then 
he looked up sharply. 

The rain was pattering hard upon the roof of the chalet, and the 
rising wind seemed to sing a requiem for a summer that could never 
come back, for the days that were dead. 


CHAPTER XII. 


A TOWER OF STRENGTH. 


Ester arrived in London upon the day that Harry crossed to 
Havre. She went straight to Miranda’s rooms, arriving at the 
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moment when she knew from long experience that her friend would 
be alone : the sacred interval between the morning and afternoon 
classes. In the typewriting establishment upon the first floor 
the machines were ticking furiously. Esther, bag in hand, paused 
and listened to the familiar sound, which brought back so much 
to the memory, and in particular the day when Sabrina died. 
Then she mounted the steep, dusty staircase and knocked at 
Miranda’s door. 

‘Come in,’ said 2 cross voice. 

Miranda, having finished her chop and pint of stout, was smoking 
upon her sofa, and annoyed, therefore, at being disturbed. Esther 
opened the door, faintly smiling. 

‘I have come back,’ she said. 

Miranda rolled off the sofa, choking with tobacco smoke wrongly 
inhaled and astonishment. She had always believed that Esther 
would come back, but not the Esther who had gone away : possibly 
some thin, wretched, broken-hearted creature, the wreck of the 
joyous, charming girl she had loved. 

‘Gracious ! ’ 

‘ Aren’t you glad to see me ? ’ 

‘Glad! Lawsy! how glad lam! But you’re the same, child : 
you've not changed. 

‘Oh, haven’t I, Miranda. I’ve not got the five pounds —she 
spoke very solemnly. ‘I was tempted to steal it, but I couldn’t 
rob Peter to pay Paul.’ 

“You look wonderfully well, my dear.’ 

‘Iam. That’s why Icame back. I shall earn that five pounds.’ 

‘Hang the five pounds! Have some lunch ? ’ 

‘Can you put me up for the night ?’ 

‘Can I? Iwonder! Hold hard!’ 

Miranda took from behind the sofa a large card, upon which 
was inscribed the following legend : 

‘Miss Jagg regrets that business of urgent importance will 
prevent her keeping her engagements to-day.’ 

She hung this outside her door, and then, entering the room, 
locked the door and laughed. 

“Now we shall be cosy. Sit down beside me, begin at the 
beginning, and don’t leave anything out. You have behaved 
outrageously, and the only amends you can make is to tell all the 
truth and nothing but the truth. Kiss me instead of the Book, 
and remember you’re on oath.’ 
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‘ All right,’ said Esther, with a certain grimness. 

Twice during the recital Miss Jagg wiped tears from her 
cheeks, but Esther remained dry-eyed. At the end there was 
& pause. 

“So you ran away ?’ 

‘ Nothing else was possible.’ 

‘ When Mr. Rye came here he struck me as being a very honour. 
able young man, the sort of young fellow who would always do the 
right thing. It’s my belief he meant to marry you.’ 

‘Perhaps. It is—just possible, although he never said s0. 
But, Miranda, I couldn’t marry him unless I loved him.’ 

*T never heard such rubbish in my life.’ 

‘Then why aren’t youa matron? Lots of nice men have asked 
you to marry them. Don’t deny it.’ 

‘It’s true.’ She sighed, and then winked. ‘You had me 
there, you little wretch. Perhaps I was even a bigger fool than 
you. Perhaps I’ve wished again and again that I’d been wiser. 
We are the perversest creatures. But I had my profession to 
support me. And you——’ 

‘I’ve enough to keep me for a week.’ 

‘I have really no patience with you. He is so handsome. 
Even in my salad days I couldn’t have said “ No” to a man like 
your Harry.’ 

‘He never will be mine. How he will loathe me when he 
reads my letter ! ’ 

* You let him down easy, I hope ? ’ 

‘I tried to be honest.’ 

‘He'll hunt you. And he’ll draw this little cover first.’ 

‘ Of course I can trust you to throw him off the scent.’ 

‘You mean that I’m a good liar ? ’ 

‘ An accomplished actress, you darling old thing.’ 

‘I don’t mind lying in a good cause,’ said Miranda, reflectively, 
‘but this is a bad one. Most of my sympathy is with him, poor 
dear! Nice curly hair, too! ’ 

“Is there any chance of your finding me an engagement, on 
tour, understudy, walk on, anything ?’ 

‘Not a dog’s chance, not an unborn puppy’s chance. My 
advice is, stop here till he comes.’ 

‘I won't. That’s flat, the last word.’ 
Miranda examined her attentively. 
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‘It amazes me,’ she said, reflectively, ‘ that you have remained 
sweet after contact with horrors.’ 

‘T did not look sweet when Harry found me.’ 

‘Um! That may have given him pause. Perhaps he 
waited—— ? ’ ; 

‘Too long,’ said Esther sharply, betraying herself. 

‘Ah—ha! I had a glimpse then. All has not been said. 
Your oath, your solemn oath, sworn on my cheek. Dare you break 
it? Ibid you speak !’ 

She declaimed the phrase. The granddaughter of Charles 
James Bean commanded truth to spring from her well. 

‘He waited too long,’ Esther admitted, with flaming cheeks. 
‘He waited too long before. That settled me. I saw him counting 
the cost, do you understand? He wanted me—yes—more and 
more as the days passed, but he was afraid of the cost. And he 
taught me to count the cost too.’ 

‘To yourself or to him ?’ 

‘To both of us. That sort of thing is infeotious. Even if his 
intentions were honourable, they were vague. . The poor man didn’t 
know, of course, what might have happened when I was submerged.’ 

‘Did anything awful happen ? ’ 

‘Nothing. I sometimes wonder how I escaped the last ignominy. 
Sabrina used to wonder how she escaped. She took no credit to 
herself. Nor do I. It’s a sort of instinct with some women. 
They may be tempted cruelly, but they hold on desperately to the 
one thing. I held on, but——’ 

‘Your oath. No reserves, please ! ’ 

‘If Harry had been dishonourable I should have been easily 
beguiled.’ She blushed. 

‘What ?’ 

“You have dragged it from me. When I realised what he had 
done I was afire to pay him back. At a nod I should have been 
at his feet. I was his for the asking then, but he didn’t ask. It is 
some excuse, perhaps, that I was weak, able to remember nothing 
but the bottomless pit out of which he had rescued me. Miranda, 
he became a god—colossal. I don’t think he knew what was in 

my heart at that minute ; if he did—well, in that case he protected 
me against myself.’ 

* Poor child ! ’ 

“I think with horror of what might have happened. Now’ 
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—she threw up her head—‘ I am strong again; I can fight the 
devils within and without.’ 

‘Shush-h-h! Some of ’em are coming upstairs now. The 
duffers’ class. Lie low!’ 

They heard voices and a laugh, then retreating footsteps. 

‘This means a sovereign at least out of your pocket.’ 

‘Seven and six; not a ha’penny more. Price of a seat in the 
dress-circle. I’m getting my money’s worth, and more too.’ 

‘To-morrow morning I’m off to the nursing-home. I have 
a feeling that the matron, Mrs. Tower—do you remember her? 
—Yes? A wonderful woman. Well, Sabrina advised me to go 
to her.’ 

‘It’s not a bad idea. To-night we'll celebrate. I’ve seats for 
a play. Let’s try to forget the past.’ 

‘ And the future,’ said Esther. 


A directory informed Esther that Mrs. Tower had not moved 
from her snug quarters near Wimpole Street, and on arrival our 
heroine noticed that another house had been annexed, and duly 
painted and garnished to match the original nursing-home. As she 
approached a hansom dashed up, and out of it sprang a doctor, 
carrying a small black bag. An electrical brougham stood near the 
curb. At an open window a nurse in spotless blue and white 
smiled serenely. Esther could hardly believe that more than two 
years had passed. But she shuddered and paled when her glance 
fell upon the window of the room wherein Sabrina had died. And 
immediately she felt weak and wretched, whereas a minute pre- 
viously she had exulted in her strength. Her temperament always 
played these sorry pranks. The mercury rose like a rocket, and 
sank as swiftly. She had a mind to return to Miranda. 

‘What a miserable coward I am!’ 

With this conviction freezing hands and feet she pressed the 
bell, wondering whether she looked half as discomposed as she felt. 
A man in modest livery—another concrete example of prosperity— 
told her that Mrs. Tower would see her presently. 

Half an hour passed. 

Esther had not asked for an appointment, and Mrs. Tower, of 
course, was as busy as any womaninthekingdom. Esther sat in the 
same room, in the same chair, in which she had awaited Harvey 
Napier. whose fine head still stood out, cameo-like, against the 
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shadows of that never-to-be-forgotten morning. What had two 
years brought to him ? 

Her feet grew colder as apprehension flamed in her brain. 
Why should this stranger help her? She must be besieged by 
girls carefully trained as nurses, eager to serve under so capable 
a commander—girls, moreover, keen to minister to others, proud 
of their chosen profession, glorying in it. The matron had an eye 
for such, and an eye even sharper to detect incompetence and 
inexperience. After two minutes’ talk Mrs. Tower would bid 
her good-bye. 

The omnipotent lady entered. 

She seemed, if anything, slightly more massive, more monu- 
mental. Esther quailed at sight of her. 

‘Can I do anything for you, Miss Yorke ? ’ 

‘I want a job. I know nothing of nursing. I must begin at 
the very bottom. My friend Miss Lovell spoke to me of you; 
but you’ve forgotten ? ’ 

‘No, I have not forgotten.’ 

‘You must be pestered with these applications. I feel that 
there is just one chance in a thousand of your taking me, and that 
chance brought me here.’ 

Mrs. Tower inclined her head. Esther’s voice, singularly soft, 
attracted her ; Esther’s hands, finely formed, the hands that can 
never be clumsy, challenged steady attention. She was still 
examining the hands when she answered gravely : 

‘I don’t believe in chance.’ 

‘You see design behind everything ? ’ 

‘I try to see it. Miss Lovell was your friend ? ’ 

‘The best friend a girl ever had.’ 

‘ A judge of character, I take it.’ 

* Wonderful.’ 

‘You were partners ? ’ 

‘We kept a hat-shop. Bad debts ruined me. I was foolish 
and reckless ; I trusted the wrong people ; I was sold up.’ 

* And then ?’ 

‘I began to slide downhill. I went on tour with a third-rate 
company. I found myself stranded in Bristol. I got work in a 
shop. ThenI fellill. I had very bad times, too bad to talk about, 
But now I’m strong again, and I’ve enough money to keep me for 
one week, that’s all.’ 
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‘Tl give you a chance,’ said Mrs. Tower. ‘ You'll dislike the 
work, but you'll do it.’ 

‘TI shall do it gratefully,’ said Esther, ‘ whatever it is.’ 

* Even if I ask you to do what the others won’t do?’ 

* Even then.’ 

Mrs. Tower held out her hand. Then she said, austerely ; 
‘Life and death hang upon hairs in this house, and I exact from 
everybody in my employment what I give myself: obedience, 
punctuality, cleanliness, and serenity. If a nurse on duty has a 
raging toothache, her patient must not know it ; if she feels miser- 
able, she must smile. It’s convent discipline.’ 

“When can I come here ? ’ 

* To-morrow.’ 

She walked back through the dingy streets of doctordom almost 
gaily, self-justified, knowing in her heart that she had done well, 
but knowing also that she could have loved tenderly and faithfully 
a Harry upon her own level, not a Paladin upon a pedestal. Now 
she swung along, free as the ambient air, bound only to work. 

Miranda asked questions : her wage, the nature of her work. 

‘I shall take what she offers : I shall do what she commands.’ 

‘Lawsy! How the spirit has been kicked out of you!’ 

‘ Harry is reading my letter, perhaps, at this moment.’ 

‘ He’ll be here soon, that’s a comfort.’ 

‘You promised not to betray me.’ 

‘Pooh! He'll run you to ground. I am sorry for that young 
man. Precious few of his sort about, I can tell you.’ 

‘That’s it. He’s miles and miles above me.’ 

* Let “ Excelsior ” be your motto. In the end you will take him. 
Why not at the beginning—in the middle, I mean ?’ 

‘Does he loathe me? Is he cursing me?’ 

“I hope so. Then there will be a healthy reaction. I shall 
expect him to-morrow.’ 

“It’s a comfort to remember that there are six millions in 
London.’ 

‘And out of all of ’em you’re the one “she” to him. Impor- 
tunity will be your master.’ 

‘ No better reason could be given for lying snug.’ 

‘Snug! Roustabout and bottle-washer in a nursing-home. Pah!’ 

“I daresay I shall have my Sunday out to spend with you.’ 

‘I don’t know about that. You exasperate me; I want to 
shake and slap you, you sentimental simpleton ! ’ 
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‘Sentimental? That is the one thing I am not.’ 

Miranda laughed. 

‘You are, you were, and you always will be a woman of senti- 
ment.’ 

Later they had tea together and muffins such as you get in 
London. The warmth, the atmosphere, the familiar furnishings, 
and Miranda’s round, quizzical face moved Esther strangely. She 
wanted to laugh, and she wanted to cry; but she only laughed. 
Miranda prattled about her own affairs : the failures and successes 
of the theatrical season. My sister, Laura, apparently, had reaped 
a golden harvest, but not a penny of it had come Miranda’s way. 

‘She was wonderful, my sister Laura, simply wonderful.’ 

‘How can you mention her name after the way she has treated 

ou?’ 
: ‘Tut—likewise, pish! She is a very great artist and a very 
mean little woman. I am proud of her as artist. When I think of 
the delight she has given to hundreds of thousands——! ’ 

‘She would let you starve.’ 

‘T believe she would, poor dear.’ 

‘Your family seems to have treated you abominably.’ 

‘T have nothing to complain of.’ 

At such moments this fat, rather ugly old woman provoked 
astonishment and admiration. Her enthusiasm upon the sacred 
subject of her family never failed to arouse in Esther a curious 
envy and shame. It was whispered that the illustrious Charles 
James had ill-treated his wife, who adored him to the end. Esther 
was quite convinced in her own mind that Miranda would black 
my sister Laura’s boots if she were asked todo so. As for Charles 
Jagg, who, domestically speaking, was impossible, but had the 
finest delivery of any actor on the English stage, it was well known 
that he had bled Miranda almost to death a score of times. 

Was it possible to adore the artist and despise the man ? 

Harry, playing the hero intermittently, jigged before her eyes, 
so high up that it caused a crick in the neck to look at him. What 
he had done, in one sense, was a finer performance than anything 
of my sister Laura’s. It was fine even if you dared to think that 
it was acting. Why was she not thrilled? She wanted to be 
thrilled. Her imagination, trailing miserably upon the ground, 
yearned to soar. This became a source of irritation, a mental 
eczema most tormenting at night. Other women, some of the 
very best, took men as they found them, totted up their good and 
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bad qualities, struck a balance, and thanked Heaven if it was not 
on the wrong side. If she could have done that with Harry all 
would have been well. 

But she couldn’t. 


Her daily task was apportioned next day. She was placed 
under the charge of the head nurse in the operating-room, to 
learn the alphabet of the business, the art of cleanliness. 

‘Shall I be present at the operations ? ’ 

‘Not yet. Probably never.’ 


Esther smiled, indicating relief. The chief of her department, | 


a tall, hard-faced woman, eyed her with a derisive contempt not 
easy to bear. 

‘Do I look hopeless ? ” 

* You look too fine for the work.’ 

*T am not.’ 

‘T hope so. Scrubbing much in your line ?’ 

‘T learned to scrub myself when I was three.’ 

‘That’s something. All the same I asked Mrs. Tower for a 
strong, healthy girl, not a young lady. You'll have to go through 
the mill.’ 

‘ Naturally.’ 

‘It won’t come natural to you. Far from it. Maybe she 
wants to see what stuff you’re made of. That’s like her. She 
gets every ounce out of me.’ 

‘ Does she spare herself ? ’ 

‘No, she doesn’t. But she’s cast iron. Now for your first 
lesson in scrubbing floors and walls and ceilings.’ 

At half-past four tea was served in a room set apart for the 
nurses. Esther, without her uniform, attracted many glances. 
Most of those present were quite young women. They laughed 
and chatted upon the subjects and objects beloved of schoolgirls, 
were all playgoers and readers of novels, and interested in clothes. 

‘I mean to have that boa,’ said one. 

‘The bore who took you to Earl’s Court ? ’ 

‘It’s mink, but you’d swear it was sable. I shall buy it to- 
morrow.’ 

_ ‘You don’t get off to-morrow.’ 

‘He won’t live out the night.’ 

Esther hoped that she didn’t shiver too conspicuously. The 
speaker was alluding to her patient. And yet she had not spoken 
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heartlessly or with indifference. She simply stated a fact. Her 
patient happened to be a distinguished man, a cavalry officer, who 
had held a high command. ‘ Lights out!’ had sounded for him, 
and he was sinking quietly. 

‘(’d an awful time last night,’ said another nurse with the 
freshest of cheeks. ‘Couldn’t please, no matter how hard I tried. 
Dead beat I was this morning. Toast! Thank you!’ 

‘I can stand their peevishness and ingratitude,’ said a third, 
‘but when the doctor slates you because his patient won’t behave 
himself I call it thick.’ 

‘Mr. Napier never does that.’ 

‘Mr. Napier comes here still, does he ? ’ demanded Esther of the 
nurse next to her. 

‘Yes ; do you know him ?’ 

‘T have met him—twice.’ 

‘ He’s a good sort, but cold, a regular icicle as far as women are 
concerned.’ 

‘Ts he married ? ’ 

‘Not he. Knows too much about us, perhaps. He’s started a 
sort of nursing-home at his house in Harley Street, where he has a 
wonderful laboratory. Marvellous operator he is! Id like to 
see him at work.’ 

‘Would you ?’ 

‘You’re too squeamish, eh? You'll get over that. I fainted 
twice when I began. That was four years ago, at Bart.’s. I had my 
head chaffed off.’ 

‘Do you all begin at the regular hospitals ? 

‘Most of us. I heard that you were given a job just for the 
asking. Bit of a pull somewhere, eh ? ’ 

‘No.’ 

‘It’s odd. Perhaps you’re one of the lucky ones.’ 

‘I should not describe myself as that exactly.’ 

‘ Well, if you can hold up your job you'll be all right. We have 
to work here, but it’s the best training-school in England.’ 

Esther went to bed dog-tired but not unhappy. 


? 


(To be continued. 














JARJAILLE OF ARLES 


A PROVENCAL LEGEND. 


The old Arlesian was dead ; 
He was too good for Hell : 
Purgatory, Saint Michael said, 

Would suit him passing well. 


‘Give me one peep in Paradise 
To cheer me while I wait’; 

And Jarjaille gazed with widening eyes— 
Then slipped within the gate. 


“Come out, come out,’ Saint Peter cried : 
But Jarjaille shook his head. 

‘I cannot leave him there inside,’ 
Distracted Peter said. 


‘It is no easy task, I deem, 
To rid me of this carl. 

Ha ! I will summon Saint Trophime, 
Who knows the ways of Arles.’ 


Saint Trophime spake : two cherubs flew 
To his behest outside. 

* Ej biou! Ei biou!’? 
These little angels cried. 


At that beloved, familiar sound, 
Old Jarjaille gave a start. 

He saw the bulls, arena-bound ; 
The crowd with mule and cart ; 


The gay procession onward wind,— 
He fled to join the Féte, 

Without a look or thought behind— 
And Peter closed the gate. 


MILLICENT WEDMORE. 


* «The bulls! the bulls!’ 
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BY A. L. SMITH. 


Wuen I received the invitation to Jecture, I was reminded of 
what a very distinguished old college friend of my own said, when 
he was offered an important but arduous and responsible post. 
The friend was Alfred Milner, and the post was South Africa. His 
words were, ‘ What I ought to say is, I hesitated greatly as to my 
own competency. What I really did was to jump at the offer.’ 
Well, I too jumped, though I had not to jump so far. But on 
considering how to open my subject, I find a doubt besets me. 
If I were to open with a text of Scripture I do not know exactly 
how this would be received ; should I be raising false hopes among 
those present that my remarks were to be as serious as a modern 
sermon, and as brief, or should I rather be creating a feeling of 
dismay ? 

I do not know enough of the kind of lectures you are used to 
hearing, or indeed the kind of sermons, to answer this question. 
But I may confess that the text which I should like to refer to is 
that passage in St. Luke, which tells how St. Peter produced two 
swords and was told it was enough. ‘ Here are two swords.’ ‘It 
is enough.” 

No words have been of greater moment in the whole records of 
mankind. For the great duel between Church and State not 
merely fills the foreground of history for at least eighteen centuries ; 
but the mere mention of such topics as Modernism, the French 
law of religious corporations, the religious teaching in schools— 
these are enough to remind us that the same dilemma is at the 
bottom of the deepest problems in the modern world. We are apt 
in our insular complacency to think that we are not as other nations 
are, that we have escaped from this battlefield and have learnt how 
to serve both God and Mammon, with the result of securing both a 
competency in this world and salvation in the next. But we only 
succeed in this by the method of water-tight compartments. It is 
a method endeared by long usage to English folk. It is our time- 
honoured way out of all dilemmas ; we accept one horn for home 
use, one for outside use in the market, the exchange, the bar, the 
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platform ; one set of principles for week-days, the other for use in 
church. The method is happily illustrated in the hunting parson 
left in the ditch. ‘Who’s that hollering for help? What, only 
the parson! Why, he ain’t wanted till Sunday !’ 

Unfortunately this method applied here makes of the State 
something profane, a power against which religion and morality 
both cry out, ‘Hands off!’ whenever it comes near. Can you 
have ‘ State-made piety’? it is said. Can you ‘make men moral 
by Act of Parliament’? Well, what is the effect of thus degrading 
the State into a non-religious and non-moral agency? In the first 
place, you give a handle to those who would make of the State a 
mere policeman—in other words, those who represent the narrowest 
shibboleth of a most inadequate and now happily exploded school. 
But if, in the second place, you follow the current of all modem 
development whether of thinkers on politics or of practical states- 
men, if you aim at rehabilitating the modern State, you cannot 
afford thus to degrade the State. You will find that to make head 
against those commercial and industrial influences now so powerful 
in politics, you need to evoke all the latent force of public con- 
science ; the cry of ‘ vested interests’ must be met by the call of 
‘social duty’; you must make citizenship not the enemy of 
Christianity, but its fulfilment. Is it not true that, look where we 
will in a modern civilised community, what we see is a miserable 
inadequacy of public spirit? A duke thinks that to evade the 
death duties is no violation of the law. Not in the letter, perhaps, 
but it is a violation in the spirit ; and what of that which ought 
to be the maxim of an aristocracy, Noblesse oblige? Or again, our 
most famous general makes an impassioned plea for universal 
military service, and the nation meets it not with argument, but 
with apathy. Or may I take another example? In four years 
one American University had received in unsolicited benefactions 
over 8,000,000 dollars—that is, over 2,000,000/.—while Oxford 
and Cambridge have appealed in vain for one-quarter of the sum. 

Machiavelli in his trenchant way said that what the modern 
world wanted for its political salvation was men who would prefer 
their country to their own salvation. But who can say that our 
modern societies are Christian at all, in any corporate sense? ‘If 
the Sermon on the Mount were put into practice, modern society 
would dissolve in twenty-four hours,’ it has been said. But which 
of the two does that fact discredit, modern society or the Sermon 
on the Mount ? 
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However, there is not much fear of such a practical application. 
On the contrary, what strikes one is the imminent danger of a 
definite breach with Christianity. Not merely the non-Christian 
character of modern politics and modern economics ; not merely 
the increasingly non-Christian lives of masses of our population ; 
but more than that is the avowed anti-Christian attitude of much 
of our modern Socialism and some of our Labour movements. 
Would it be possible, if we had only the present to go upon, to do 
other than despair? Should we not be forced to conclude that our 
social world would soon abandon the aim at Christianity as a social 
force, and would content itself with other than Christian prin- 
ciples ? We say already in economics that business is business ; 
and in politics, that war is war; should we not seem likely soon 
to say, ‘ Evolution is evolution—that is, the survival of the fittest 
is the non-survival of the unfit’? This was a forecast that to so 
robust a thinker as Huxley seemed inevitable. The cosmic process 
and the ethical process, the universe and man, evolution and 
conscience, seemed an irreconcilable antithesis. But it has been 
well said by one who was as robust a thinker in his own line: ‘ No 
man who has studied the past can despair of the future.’ That was 
Macaulay. Take that part which remains most unassailable in 
Macaulay’s history, his famous picture of England in 1685. Can 
anyone doubt that the differences from the England of 1885 are 
not only deep and essential, but are also notably in favour of the 
latter? Could any doubt that the England of Laud and of 
Puritanism was morally and spiritually in advance of the England 
of the fifteenth century, of the Paston Letters? It is history, 
then, which restores hope to the social reformer, which gives a 
guarantee of the belief in progress, and gives the best of all guaran- 
tees by enabling that progress to be measured. When we re- 
member also that history shows how deep the roots of the present 
go back into the past, and thereby compels us to treat institutions 
as organic growths, and not as arbitrary superstructures which 
we can cut and carve at will, we begin to see where lies the real 
value of history for the statesman and the citizen. The continuity 
of the life and development of a nation, the vast and manifold 
legacy it inherits from its own past generations, the overwhelming 
debt of its responsibility to the generations yet unborn—these are 
among the lessons which politics has to learn from history. ‘I 
never look upon the British Empire without a Sursum Corda. 
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Lift up your hearts, O people, and give thanks!’ How much 
more cause have we to say this than Burke had ! 

But there are many kinds of history. According to a famous 
theory of Buckle, the kind of history that far outweighed all others 
in importance was the history of scientific discoveries. The dis. 
covery of gunpowder had done more for the progress of mankind 
than all the changes in ethical and religious ideas. It would not 
be easy to find a champion bold enough to uphold this preposterous 
theory nowadays. We should prefer to put it that each kind of 
history has its place, as each has its exponent, but that the con- 
ception of history itself deepens. 

The older conception of history made prominent the military, 

the dynastic, the personal elements; and there are still school 
books enough in which the fourteenth century is all cloth-yard 
shafts and charging knights, and the Reformation all Henry VIII.’s 
wives. But the last sixty years introduced another conception 
by which the growth of Parliament and the emancipation of the 
villain came to the front; and this advent of constitutional and 
social history has itself been followed by studies in the history of 
religion and the history of law. There is an Oxford story which 
dates this last movement at about thirty years ago ; it represents 
a compromise as arrived at, in the form of this typical examination 
question, ‘Compare the herring, the turnip, the Papacy, as factors 
in European civilisation.’ This last kind of history is that which 
offers most difficulties, which demands most thought in both writer 
and reader, but which promises the most stirring results. If I 
may repeat a comparison, used once before by myself, I would 
say that there is a lofty region where religion and history meet, 
and another lofty region where law and history meet. Such 
regions are but little explored ; the way is rugged, the air too rarefied 
for ordinary men to breathe long. But it is in these high table- 
lands that the great streams take their rise ; and we must face the 
ascent if we would treat history as an applied form of philosophy, 
as something more than a maze without a plan. 

The history of law and the history of religion are each alike a 
history of ideas, and this is the highest kind of history, and that 
which will probably do most in the future to elevate and inspire 
the thoughts of men and their political aspirations. It is in this 
aspect that I wish to call your attention to the remarkable work 
done by F. W. Maitland, the great man whom Lord Acton called 
the ablest historian in England, an estimate pronounced when 
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Stubbs, Creighton, and Gardiner were all living. Maitland was so 
many-sided, and this side of his activity belongs to such a high 
range that it is in some danger of being overlooked. 

I had the honour of giving before the University of Oxford a 
year ago two public lectures on Maitland, in which I may frankly 
confess I confined myself to the earlier phases of his writing, and 
shrank from an attempt to describe and estimate to a summer 
term audience his greatest and highest work, on Corporateness in 
the modern State. If, in the present attempt, I can succeed only 
so far as to convey the impression that his work contains thought 
profoundly interesting and important in our present political and 
social conditions, I shall be not ill-content, and I shall have added 
one stone to the cairn which marks where a great man lies. 

Our problem was to reconstitute the State. This to an English- 
man sounds like bureaucracy and officialism, it suggests more men 
with more cocked hats and more feathers in each hat—brass buttons 
only tempered by corruption and tips. But that is because of our 
unfortunate habit of identifying the State with its own narrowest 
side, the coercive function ; as if the only State officials were not 
Cabinet ministers and M.P.s, judges and generals, but only the 
policemen. Why, we say ‘Government’ when we mean ‘ party in 
power.’ Our history has been one long struggle against monarchical 
control, till we have got a false idea that control of any kind is evil. 
This has been accentuated by the unbroken supremacy of laissez 
faire in economics, from Adam Smith to Mill; and by the general 
bursting of all bonds of authority inaugurated by the French 
Revolution, till we have passed through a century of ‘ acute in- 
dividualism’ and our country has become the happy hunting 
ground of ‘ rampant Manchesterdom.’ 

Let us take a broader view, and say that what we have to 
reconstitute is the community, the commonweal. We have to get 
nto the habit of looking, not at individuals, but at citizens ; not at 
tights, but at duties ; not at to-day merely, but at the great past 
to which we owe so much, and the future to which we owe even 
more. Thus, and thus only, can we cope with the gigantic demands 
which fall upon modern communities. They will have to cope 
with the millionaire and the trust, and find a middle way between 
expropriating him and grovelling under him ; to strike the right 
balance between an extreme Socialism, which might ruin pro- 
duction and culture, and a Mammonism which might provoke men 
to Anarchism. They will have to take up Education, and teke it 
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in a very different sense from any yet attempted ; to face the facts 
of heredity, and the transmission of lunacy, criminality, and 
dipsomania. They will have to organise science and research on 
a scale of which scientists even hardly dare speak openly. They 
will have to reconsider the whole machinery of government, and 
devise new kinds of legislation, new formulas of representation, 
and new ways of handling crime and pauperism. Finally, they 
will have to recapture for the State some of that ethical and r. 
ligious authority which was stripped from it in the long struggle 
with a State-usurping Church, but which is part of its inalienable 
birthright ; ‘ the powers that be are ordained of God.’ 

Now by what methods can we effect this reconstitution of the 
sense of community? Partly by practical methods. We can 
encourage everything that makes for social altruism—from the 
esprit de corps of a school or college, the spirit which returns emolu- 
ments which one can afford to return, the local pride which is so 
strong in some municipalities and so feeble in most, up to the 
splendid self-sacrifice which is the life of many a mission through 
the death of many a mission worker. 

Partly also we can revive this sense of community by develop- 
ing certain lines of research which bring out the communal as 
opposed to the individual point of view, or rather the communal as 
the fuller realisation of the individual’s place as a member of a 
great organism. 

These are the lines which Maitland’s later work has done so 
much to bring out. 

Thus (1) it used to be somewhat complacently argued that 
early societies exhibit a complete communalism ; that they consist 
of close corporate bodies; that the kindred was everything, the 
individual nothing. All progress would therefore be towards a 
more and more complete emancipation of the individual, and all 
schemes which could be branded as socialist would therefore be an 
attempt to turn back the wheel of destiny. Even those manifold 
forms of State socialism, under which we all live, and which allow 
even Cabinet ministers and kaisers to say, ‘ We are all Socialists 
now ’—all these were said to have the presumptions of history 
against them. This last argument I have seen drawn by an eminent 
living historian ; and something very like it was the conclusion to 
which Sir Henry Maine seemed always to be leading up. But all 
this has been once for all demolished by the piercing analysis of 


Maitland. 
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‘Maine’s patriarch, who is a corporation in himself, who is a 
mere trustee for the kin, has a suspiciously modern appearance ; 
he may be a savage, but he is in complete evening dress.’ 

If we sum up the social process as a process from status to con- 
tract, we must be prepared to allow that it is as often a process 
from contract to status. The coal-miner, the sailor, the cabman ; 
children, women, factory hands are all successively deprived of 
their powers of contracting out ; they are put into a status, a fixed 
legal position with fixed hours and fixed rates of pay. And even 
in the past, the freeman, when he ‘ bowed to a lord for bread,’ 
gave up contract to acquire a status ; he gave up lordless freedom 
for protection and justice under a lord; so that feudalism itself 
was from contract to status ; imperfect as the feudal system was, 
it was better than starvation and ‘ unright.’ ‘ After all, feudalism 
was not a disease.’ 

2. Again, the older writers treated the human striving for 
corporateness as a kind of mutiny ; corporations were compared 
by Hobbes to parasites in the body politic; they were described 
as ‘sinks of filth’ by some ardent reformers. There was too much 
of this spirit in the Municipal Corporations’ Reform Acts, 1834-5. 
The Reformers did not realise what a valuable principle of govern- 
ment by agreement was embodied in the varied and picturesque 
forms which the spirit of association had assumed in English 
local government. The communal life in these petty local bodies, 
the parish meetings, the manor courts, the borough councils were, 
it is true, only imperfect stages towards the full idea of citizenship. 
But they were onward and upward stages, while the individualism 
that came in with the French Revolution at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, and the English economists of the early nineteenth 
century, was in some respects a backward and reactionary stage. 
And these local bodies had a moral and educational value that can 
hardly be exaggerated as a drilling in the elementary lessons of 
social life. The humble courts, in which peasants and townsfolk 
had to elect and trust each other, judge and fine each other, and 
in which each man had to take his turn of unpaid service to the 
community, were the school of Parliamentary institutions, and the 
training-ground for future colonists of a world-empire. 

These local bodies often no doubt had drifted into abuses ; 
but when they were swept away by reformers who had scant 
historical knowledge and no historical imagination, much injustice 
was often done ; as the latest history of English local government 
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has amply shown, justifying a prescient warning Maitland had 
already uttered. 

It is Maitland who has been the first to view as a whole this 
development of corporateness in English life, and to show the 
sturdy vitality, the practical utility, the manifold flexibility, of 
this English principle of associative action. The autocratic com. 
munalism of the village, the corporate life of the borough, the 
fellowship of the Inns of Court, the joint-stock companies of 
merchant adventurers which founded an Indian Empire as a sort 
of by-product, each of these was elucidated in successive works 
of Maitland’s. Lord Acton looked to a revival of the principle of 
corporateness as the only way to cure the evils of cut-throat com- 
petition, and to shame modern society out of its neglect of social 
duty. If this idea ever succeeds—and there are signs that it is 
not so Utopian an idea as it would have seemed twenty years ago— 
then Maitland will be found to have been doing pioneer work of a 
new era ; and as pioneer of a new era he has already been hailed by 
a leading publicist in Germany and by another in France. Mr. 
and Mrs. Sidney Webb’s splendid work, the latest on English local 
government, shows that impulses from more than one source in 
England are converging to this hopeful direction—the reconstruc- 
tion and due appreciation of the spirit of corporateness developed 
in the past history of our race. 

3. Another recent work of Maitland we cannot doubt will 
prove to have been prophetic in its forecast—that is, his study of 
the German Civil Code. He has boldly said that this will be judged 
by future ages to have been a greater achievement than that 
wonderful war machine, the German army ; greater even than the 
wonderful recreation of a united Germany out of a kaleidoscope of 
fragments. The best minds of the nation laboured at it for thirty 
years. They had to take account, not merely of infinite local 
varieties of law, but of the two great warring principles of Roman 
jurisprudence and stubborn traditional Teutonism. They could 
only construct a code which should be @ real expression of the 
moral sense of the whole nation, by a deep and close study of the 
various elements of German law in the past. A code worthy of a 
civilised nation must be based on that nation’s history. The very 
conception of such an idea, a general common law of all Germany, 
was one of the most powerful means of keeping alive a sense of 
nationality in those dark days when Germany was not a nation 
at all, not even a congress of states, but a mere chaos of ‘ estates.’ 
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‘Much else, blood and iron and song, has gone to the remaking of 
Germany.’ By the side of the old picture of the German as an 
unpractical, sentimental being, looking out with mild blue eyes 
into a cloud of music and metaphysics and tobacco smoke, he sets 
not their great army, but the greater exploit of their new Civil 
Code, which took from 1874 to 1896 to produce. 

Thus by the side of the old picture of the German we have to 
set a very different one of the German whom we now all have 
to read, and perhaps to fear. ‘ Are we facing modern times with 
modern ideas, modern machinery, modern weapons as the Germans 
are? Some of our ideas are antiquated, some of our machinery 
cumbrous, some of our weapons I would liken to blunderbusses, 
apt to go off at the wrong end.’ 

We can learn from the Germans the true historic sense, whose 
chief object of dislike is the survival of the unfit. ‘A modern man 
in a toga, a coat of mail, a chasuble, is not only uncomfortable 
but unlovely.” We never since 1885 have dared to say an old 
tule is rubbish and must go to the dustbin ; ‘ just you clean up this 
mess’ is the hardest of all commandments. Yet there may be 
hope for us ; the German mess was worse than ours. 

4. Speaking generally, we may hope to see reconstituted the 
sense of community in modern societies, as history takes more and 
more the form of history of ideas. Now law, however much we 
dislike it, is ideas put into practice ; it is theory made to walk the 
earth. 

Nothing can give us greater insight into the ideas that rule men 
than to see by what ideas they have in fact been content to be 
tuled—that is, to study the spirit and working of a legal system ; 
and nothing can give a better warning of the pitfalls into which 
a false or falsely applied idea beguiles us, however excellent in 
itself the idea may be, and however estimable our intentions. 

Now there was never conceived a nobler idea than that which 
underlies the Canon Law, the idea of realising here and now a 
kingdom of God upon earth, by making the law of God as given in 
Scriptures, and carried on, expounded, amplified, by the voice of 
the Church, the one code which should first supplement and then 
supersede all earthly law. The attempt was a failure ; an attempt 
to codify religion, to coerce it into handbooks, to carry it out by 
precedents and cases, must be a failure, for it is a contradiction 
in terms. You cannot with impunity thus treat what should be 
& spiritual force, an indwelling light. And is it not written, ‘ My 
89—2 
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kingdom is not of this world’? But, error though it was, such an 
attempt was a noble error. It set forth to accept literally, and to 
put into practice unflinchingly, those precepts which we tacitly 
set aside as visionary ideals; and this acceptance, this effort to 
practise such ideals, had an incalculable effect in lifting European 
society out of the ferocity, the impurity of the barbarian world in 
which Europe began. 
There is no subject on which England has been so grotesquely 
ignorant as on this great subject of the Canon Law. Everything 
conspired to make this ignorance complete : our insular, and even 
isolated, position for the last three hundred years; the popular 
alarum of ‘No Popery’; the narrow and false ultra-Anglicanism 
of some of our greatest historians. It was reserved for Maitland 
to lift this veil by his lectures on the Canon Law, which has been 
called a Golden Book by the greatest living authority on this 
subject. In some degree he performed a similar function for a 
branch of English law, which could be seen in its true importance 
only by one who had studied it in its historical development, 
hitherto buried in our vast mass of unpublished records, and who 
could set it in its relation to the legal development of other countries. 
This peculiar English growth is the Law of Trusts, which England 
evolved because it had a centralised and scientific law system of 
its own,—thanks to kings like Henry II. and Edward I., who were 
great lawyers as well as strong rulers,—when other countries were 
either torn by anarchy, or borrowing their law from Roman law. 
To this we owe it that corporate bodies like a University can own 
property independently of the State ; that they have legal respon- 
sibility for their acts; that they are real organic bodies, with 
wills of their own and a real personality and continuity ; and that 
this conception of corporate groups covers such a vast range in 
England, from the kindred and the village community and the 
manor, the hundred and borough and shire, the gilds and trading 
communities, to our Trade Unions and clubs, our Stock Exchanges 
and Lloyds, not to mention our colonies, or the Church and the 
Nonconformist bodies. All these were enabled to live on against 
theories which would resolve them into illicit rivals of the State. 
How enabled? By the English conception of Trust. Thus the 
Inns of Court lived on, though not legally incorporated bodies ; they 
lived on behind a screen of trustees, protected by the great protector 
of Trusts, the Court of Chancery. But even these ran great danger, 
for they were attacked by one of the Stuart bishops in 16365 for their 
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being incorporated ; and two years before, Laud had got a Puritan 
Trust declared to be illicit. Add to such signs the assault of 
Charles II. on the boroughs, and of James II. on the colleges, and 
we see that we were not far from falling into the continental doctrine, 
that solus princeps fingit personam—i.e. a body of men can only 
act as one body by becoming a corporation, and all corporations 
are illicit unless sanctioned by she Crown. 

Fortunately the Trust kept alive in England the idea of a right 
to form associations for all manner of purposes, and this right of 
free association has been invaluable. To it we owe the strength 
of our local government, the gigantic energy of our joint-stock enter- 
prise, the prodigious variety of clubs and societies that have made 
England the home of the voluntary principle. A great French 
writer, Taine, has said that the finest and most typical thing in 
our country is the inscription over so muny institutions—‘ Sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions.” And now we are beginning 
to see that this spirit is not an enemy to the State, but its best 
ally, a schoolmaster to bring men to the higher sense of political 
and social duty. The State itself acquires fresh majesty when we 
come to think of it as a mighty personality, with a wilt of its own 
and a conscience of its own. 

Thus it is the hope of the future that corporateness is growing 
so fast nowadays. The law itself recognised the facts by the 
Companies Act of 1862, which allows groups of almost any kind, 
from trade concerns to religious societies, from charities to clubs, 
freely to incorporate themselves. The practicality of the question 
is shown by a famous recent case. A Trade Union tried to escape 
liability of picketing by pleading, ‘ We are a Trust, and have no 
existence in the eye of the law.’ Lord Justice Farwell rejected this, 
and decided a Trade Union is a corporation, and therefore is a 
person, and responsible for its agents. And the Act of 1906 had 
to be passed to free Trade Unions from this liability. When the 

present Lord Chancellor stopped Mr. Balfour for speaking of a Union 
as a corporate body and said ‘ That is not law,’ Mr. Balfour wittily 
answered ‘ No, but I am speaking English, not law.’ 

Another practical aspect of the matter is on the moral side. 
It used to be said a corporation had neither a body to be kicked 
nor a soul to be damned. And everyone who is a member of a 
corporate body (and most of us are members of several such)— 
everyone knows how dangerously easy is this soul-denying and soul- 
destroying temptation for a body of men to do what no one of 
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them would do singly,—to ‘ sweat’ its employés, shirk its respon. 
sibilities, and exact its pound of flesh. Perhaps bodies of women 
will be different, but I have my doubts; and bodies of women 
have the reputation of being even harder, more exacting, and more 
formalist. But th's is delicate ground. At any rate it is now an 
accepted maxim, though a recent maxim, that corporations can 
commit crimes ; as Maitland puts it, ‘ Not even Innocent IV. and 
Savigny can prevail when the day of railway collisions had come.’ 
The very recent Employers’ Liability Act is a still further step 
in this general direction. It insists on the responsibility of all 
employers, whether individuals or corporate, for all that happens 
to employés while employed; and it will not allow employés to 
contract themselves out of this right. 


On every line we are passing away from the century of ‘ acute | 


individualism.’ The collectivist attacks it in the economic sphere, 
the publicist in the sphere of politics, and the jurist in the sphere 
of law. The stream is running now away from mere contracts 


to a rule of ‘no contracting out’; away from individualism to 


corporateness and community We are beginning to take a wider, 
loftier, and more generous view of what a civilised community is 
and can be, and what it ought to be. ‘Man versus the State’ 
already begins to sound a grotesque antithesis. And we are only 
at the beg nning of realising what vast forces lie dormant in this 
associative principle. 

It was an unerring instinct that led Maitland to this subject, 
which so filled his thoughts in his last years that he said half- 
playfully his own epitaph should be, ‘ Hic jacet persona ficta.’ 
He had devoted himself to studying the influence of ideas upon 
politics and human life in general ; and particularly the influence of 
legal ideas, and chief among them the idea of personality as attached | 
to a group of men,—the ficta persona, the legal attribute of corporate: | 
ness. Unless we grasp this idea of slowly growing corporateness, 
we cannot understand one of the greatest and most inspiring of 
historical growths, that growth which was manifested alike in the 
Lombard and Hanseatic leagues, in the gilds which built Cologne 
minster, and the Universities which produced Roger Bacon and 
Wiclif, and even in the great Catholic Church itself. Unless we grasp 
this idea of corporateness, we cannot be ready with theories to meet | 
such cases as the relation of colonies toa mother country ; and, ‘for | 
want of being ready with a theory to fit the facts, we nearly lost: | 
our Indian Empire before we had got well it’ (Iibert), when a joint- 
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stock company grew almost against our will into a mighty state. 
Unless we grasp this idea of corporateness, we cannot understand 
what the lawyer means when he defines the Crown as a corporation 
sole, what the diplomatist means when he has to reckon with 
States as personalities, what the philosopher means when he 
treats the body politic as an organism, and defines sovereignty 
as the general will. Unless we grasp this idea of corporateness, 
we shall be blind to the most significant developments in modern 
society, where the group principle is increasing by leaps and bounds, 
where the largest part of modern legislation is that which deals 
with groups such as railway companies, shipping companies, 
mining companies, trades unions ; and where the most momentous 
economic manifestations are Trusts. In fact, as the cure for the 
dangers of liberty was found to lie in wider and greater liberty, 
so the danger to society from selfish associations is the fostering of 
a wider, more universal, and more unselfish spirit of association. 

Whoever wants to grasp the origin, the history, and the practical 
bearing of the corporate idea must go to Maitland’s introduction 
to Gierke, and Maitland’s articles on Communalism. 

I have ventured to refer to the two lectures I gave a year ago 
on the other aspects of Maitland’s work, his work as a historian. 
In their published form these lectures had certain criticisms made 
upon them. I do not complain of the critics—quite the reverse ; 
they were perhaps even too friendly to the author ; and the most 
eminent of them, such men as Dr. Liebermann, Professor Vino- 
gradoff, Professor Bury, Professor Pollard, Mr. Fisher, Mr. Figgis, 
took a line that was the most gratifying possible when they endorsed 
the high estimate I had offered of Maitland’s work and services. 
But several seemed to take up the attitude of the judge in ‘ Pickwick’; 
‘That can’t be so, because it is not down in my notes.’ They had 
not quite got me down in their notes. I am afraid that the British 
public will only slowly awaken to the facts, and will take some 
time to realise what a loss the world had when Maitland died at the 
age of fifty-eight, little more than twenty years after he had got to 
his real work, and found his true vocation. Even those twenty 
years were broken by a long struggle with illness. That struggle 
never clouded his judgment or dimmed his gaiety, never relaxed 
his standards, never checked his wonderful industry. He poured 
out volumes where all the wealth of learning and depth of research 
were never allowed to interfere with lucidity of style and vividness 
of thought. He poured out articles, the briefest of which was 
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never written without some flash of insight, some piercing origina] 
suggestion. He started new lines of research, and himself set the 
model for their execution ; ‘he has given us the model way to 
treat local history,’ says Dr. Gross. He started the publication of 
our Year-books, a unique collection of legal records, and himself 
produced all the early volumes. He has set up a new standard 
and a new method of handling documents in his ‘Domesday Book 
and Beyond.’ He has challenged and successfully refuted, in his 
‘Canon Law,’ the pet theory of our historians—that the English 
Church, as he wittily put it, was Protestant up to the Reformation 
and Catholic ever since. The critic has declared that Maitland 
could never have become a great narrative historian ; but I fear 
that only suggests he had not read Maitland’s brilliant chapter 
on Elizabeth’s reign, in the Cambridge Modern History. 

As an illustration of his power of combining cogent argument 
with felicitous phrasing, I may quote a passage from his speech 
at Cambridge: on Women’s Degrees. It was a controversy in 
which University feeling gathered round two poles, and allowed 
no midway genus between sheep and goats. But he pleaded for 
compromise : ‘ Let us have peace; let us beat our swords into 
ploughshares ; these are needed for the undergraduates.’ It had 
been proposed by a joint Oxford and Cambridge Board to have a 
separate women’s university somewhere convenient for both. 
This he called ‘a half-way house ; it would be known as the Bletchley 
Junction Academy ; it would not be final, for the women would not 
come to it. Its supporters would be vainly waiting inside, in the 
waiting-room of course ; while the women would be waiting outside, 
waiting for a change, remembering that Bletchley is the station 
at which you change for Oxford or for Cambridge.’ 

A curious complaint I have heard is that Maitland is too brilliant. 
Well, after reading other historians, especially English historians, 
one may apply the remark of George II. when told that Wolfe was 
mad ; ‘ I wish he would bite some of the other generals.’ A budding 
writer could not do better than get bitten by Maitland. 

In reconstructing a truer conception of State, England has 
some disadvantages and some advantages. One of our disad- 
vantages lies in our geographical position ; to live in an island 
need not make us insular, but it does; and we miss the bracing 
effect of military duty, the service of the State, which at any 
moment may demand our life, or lives of those dearer to us than our 
own life. Another disadvantage is the selfish and narrow theory, 
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which originally on economic grounds regarded the State as a 
necessary evil, and so reduced the action of the State to a minimum, 
and at last was in a fair way to identify political duty with revolt. 
This theory began in events of 1689, was developed by the Industrial 
Revolution, and came to a climax in 1840-70 ; and has only given 
way of late. Another disadvantage is the English popular fallacy, 
that liberty means absence of law, that a pennyworth of fact is 
worth one pound of theory, that to submit to system is to sub- 
mit to slavery. 

On the other hand we have some advantages. 

Among these I have mentioned the vigour and versatility of 
our associative life, our ‘clubbosity’; the age-long practice of 
compromise, that give or take in social life, the spirit of fair play, 
which is the instinct not to play for ‘ Win, tie or wrangle,’ as they 
say in the North, an instinct which does seem to come easy to 
Englishmen. An English sailor classes men as white men, Dagos, 
niggers ; Dagos use a knife, niggers bite in fighting. 

But the particular advantage I wish to mention now is that 
which is represented by our schools and colleges. Why is it that, 
with whatever defects or abuses, or any hardships, they may have 
been associated, Englishmen have such a strong affection for their 
old school? The motives no doubt are mixed, but one central 
element is the cause,—that there they first entered on a larger 
and wider life ; there they first came forth from the intense narrow- 
ness and self-absorption of the young growing animal ; there they 
had their first glimpse of the joy of being part of a larger whole, 
the joy of participation in a common ideal, and even the joy of self- 
sacrifice. Englishmen do not often think of things in this way, nor 
find it easy to talk of them. When ‘ Esprit de corps’ was set as an 
examination essay to ten candidates, though two wrote on the 
making of puns (jeua d’esprit) and one on Immortality, the rest 
did at least realise it had something to do with public schools, and 
wrote accordingly on athletic sports. 

The thing itself, esprit de corps, is familiar. The most self- 
indulgent man will train most self-denyingly for the glory of his 
college boat ; and one’s idlest pupils are full of remorse for not 
having done more credit to their college in the list of Honours. 
However, this is a topic I need not labour here. But does it 
not suggest to us, what a vast unused reservoir lies in the public 

spirit of mankind? The amount of generosity and public spirit 
in the world is at least as notable a fact as the amount of 
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selfishness. Much of the latter, in fact, is mere lack of imagination. 
What we want in modern life, and above all in modern education, 
is a bolder and more systematic appeal to this imagination, a 
definite training in the conception of social duty, utilising all these 
manifestations of esprit de corps as stepping-stones to this higher 
conception. The intense State patriotism of the ancient world, 
the intense religious devotion of the medieval world, are not things 
we have outgrown, but things that we have to recapture. They have 
too long been thrust aside by the ferocious individualism that has 
been the strength of the modern world, but also its weakness, 
and that now needs to be balanced by a true sense of communalism, 
which if we could restore to its true sense (a much abused term), we 
might call Socialism. In this way and this alone there s¢ems to 
be hope for modern civilisation. 

The two swords must not be drawn against each other. Religion 
must not be brought into battle against politics. No; religion 
must be spiritual; and, on the other hand, politics must not be 
regarded as irreligious. ‘My kingdom is not of this world,’ but 
also, ‘ The powers that be are ordained of God.’ 

















BETWEEN THE LIGHTS:.' 


THERE was but the one hotel in that sombre town of East Africa, 
and Miss Gregory, fronting the proprietor of it squarely, noted that 
he looked at her with something like amusement. She was a short 
woman of fifty, grey-haired and composed, and her pleasant face 
had a quiet and almost masculine strength and assurance. In her 
grey flannel jacket and short skirt and felt hat, with a sun-umbrella 
carried like a walking-stick, she looked adequate and worthy. 
Hers was a presence that earned respect and deference in the 
highways of travel; she had the air of a veteran voyager. 

‘IT have managed to lose the boat,’ she said evenly ; ‘and my 
luggage of course has been carried on to Zanzibar.’ 

The hotel proprietor had not risen from his chair. He shrugged 
and smiled as he looked up at her. 

‘Vat you vant ?’ he asked. 

Miss Gregory frowned. ‘I want a room for the night,’ she 
answered, ‘A room and dinner, please.’ 

The man smiled again and bit his nails, He was a lean creature, 
unshaven and sidelong, and he had the turtive and self-conscious 
air of one who perpetrates a practical joke. Miss Gregory watched 
him with some impatience ; she had yet to learn that a Portugee 
of the Coast will even lose money to inconvenience an English man 
or woman. 

‘You got money ?’ he asked. 

Miss Gregory squared her shoulders. ‘I shall pay in the 
morning,’ she said. ‘ You need have no fear; the Consul will be 
back to-morrow ; I inquired at the Consulate.’ She paused; he 
wore still his narrow grin of malice. ‘Man!’ she said contemptu- 
ously ; ‘do you keep a hotel and not know a lady when you see 
one ?’ 

“No money ?’ he suggested insinuatingly. 

Miss Gregory sank a hand in her big pocket and brought forth 
her purse. There was a slight flush on her healthy broad face, 
but she governed her voice admirably. 

1 Copyright, 1909, by Perceval Gibbon, in the United States of America. 
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‘Here are three English shillings,’ she said, tilting them into 
her hand. ‘ You can take these as a—as a deposit; and the 
rest will be paid in the morning. Now show me to my room.’ 

The landlord uncoiled himself and rose from his chair to look 
at the money. He peered at it in her hand, then straightened up 
and faced her. Suddenly he had become hostile, lividly vicious ; 

‘ he laughed a shrill cackle in her face, his nose wrinkled like a dog’s, 

“No good-a me,’ he said. ‘'T’ree shillin’—poof! For t’ree 
shillin’ here you buy-a t’ree drink. For room-an’ dinner—you 
pay-a one pound. Take-a your t’ree shillin’ away ; I don’t vant-a 
you an’ your t’ree shillin’.. You get out—go walk-a in da 
street.’ His eyes travelled swiftly about the place as though to make 
sure that no one overheard; then he spat a foul epithet at her. His 
lean, unbuttoned body writhed as he babbled; his hands whirled 
in gestures ; he seemed to be seeking courage to be violent. Miss 
Gregory, with a little frown of consideration, watched him. She 
buttoned the flannel jacket across her breast and restored her 
three shillings to her pocket. It was all done very deliberately, 
and through it all her formidable gaze held the Portugee at arm’s 
length, till his gabbled insults died out and left him armed only 
with scowls. Miss Gregory waited, but he had no more to say. 

*T will call on you to-morrow, my man,’ she said, significantly, and 
walked ata leisurely rate through the door to the grave street with- 
out, where the quick evening was already giving place to night. 

The sky overhead was deep blue and clear, powdered with a 
multitude of stars, and over the sea to the east a crescent of moon 
floated low. The night was fresh, but not cold. Miss Gregory, 
pacing tranquilly along the cobbled street, found it agreeable after 
the sterile heat of the afternoon. A faint breeze stirred the acacias 
which were planted along the middle of the way, and they mur- 
mured secretly. The prospect of a night without shelter did not 
greatly disturb her; she was already conscious that when she 
came to look back on it, it would take a high rank among her 
experiences. 

A turning brought her to the Praca, the little square of the 
town, its heart and centre. Here there were lights, the signal that 
the place had waked up for the evening. Two or three low-browed 
cafés abutted on the pavement, each lively with folk who drank 
and talked ; the open doors of a church showed an interior faintly 
luminous with candles; and men and a few women stood about in 

groups or moved here and there at their ease. With her deliberate 
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step Miss Gregory passed among them, looking about her with the 
ready interest of the old traveller who sees without criticising. 
There was a flavour in the place and its people that struck her 
like something pungent ; they had individuality ; they belonged 
to each other. There was a sinister character in the faces and 
bearing of the men, a formidable directness in the women ; not one 
but had the air of carrying a hidden weapon. It was the common- 
place evening population of an East African town which has never 
lived down the traditions of its pirate-founders, and Miss Gregory 
marked its fine picturesqueness with appreciation. Everyone 
turned to look at her as she passed ; she, clean, sane, assured, with 
her little air of good-breeding, was no less novel to them than 
they to her. A thin dark woman, with arms and breasts bare, 
took a quick step forward to look into her face; Miss Gregory 
paused in her walk to return the scrutiny. The woman’s wide 
lips curled in a sudden laughter ; Miss Gregory smiled patronisingly, 
nodded to her and passed on. 

She made a tour of the square, and even explored the mouth of 
a dark lane that led out of it. But it seemed to lead nowhere ; it 
was a mere burrow between high silent houses, twisting abruptly 
among them with no purpose of direction, and she turned back to 
the lights. She was conscious by now that she had been on her 
feet since early in the afternoon, and she crossed to one of the 
cafés, where a tinkling band added its allurements to the yellow 
lights, and sat down at a small table. With one accord the cus- 
tomers of the place turned to look at her. A barefoot waiter 
received her order for coffee ; she found herself a cigarette, lit it 
and looked about her. The café was a low whitewashed room, 
open to the pavement at one side; it was crowded with little 
tables, and at one end an orchestra of four sallow girls smoked and 
fiddled and strummed. All about her were the hard, keen men 
and women she had seen in the square, more men than women. 
They talked to each other earnestly, in guarded voices, with eyes 
alert for eavesdroppers ; nearly everyone had an air of secrecy and 
caution. They were of all the racial types she had ever seen. 
Teuton, Latin and Slav, and variants and mixtures of these, mur- 
mured and whispered among themselves; only one of them was 
unmistakably English. 

Miss Gregory had noticed him as soon as she entered, and her 
table was next to the one at which he sat with three others, who 
watched him while he talked, and said little. He was a fair youth, 
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with a bland, rather vacant face, and a weak slack mouth. Miss 
Gregory knew such faces among footmen and _ hairdressers, 
creatures fitted by their deficiencies to serve their betters. He had 
evidently been drinking a good deal; the table before him was 
sloppy and foul, and there was the glaze of intoxication in his 
eyes. But what arrested her was a touch of exaltation in him, 
a manner as of triumph. For some reason or other he seemed 
radiant and glad. The cause soon became apparent, for he fixed 
his unsure gaze on her, smiled ingenuously and attempted a bow. 

‘Pardon me,’ he said, leaning carefully towards her. ‘ Pardon 
me, but the sight of an English lady——’ 

Miss Gregory nodded. ‘ All right,’ she said. 

He hitched his chair closer to her; his three companions ex- 
changed glances, and one of them made as though to nudge him, 
but hesitated and finally forbore. 

‘In a general way,’ said the youth confidentially, ‘I wouldn’t 
venture to speak tc you. But—’ and he broke into smiles—‘ I’m 
on me way home, myself.’ 

“I see,’ answered Miss Gregory. 

He beamed at her, fatuous and full of pride. ‘On me way 
home,’ he repeated. ‘For good. No more Africa for me. I’ve 
’ad just upon eight years of it—eight years of sun an’ bugs an’ 
fever, and now I’m going home.’ He paused and looked at her 
impressively. ‘I’ve made my pile,’ he said. 

‘ That’s good,’ said Miss Gregory. She saw the three others 
exchange another glance. 

The English youth was rapt ; for some moments his eyes were 
unseeing, and his lips moved without sound. It was not difficult 
to see what home meant for him, a goal achieved at hazard, some- 
thing familiar and sympathetic, worth all the rest of the world. 
He came back to his surroundings with a long sigh. 

‘You don’t happen to know Clapham Junction, ma’am ?’ he 
suggested. ‘ Not the station, I don’t mean, but the place? No? 
Well, that’s where I’m off to. I ’aven’t seen a tramcar for eight 
years; it’ll be queer at first I expect.’ He looked round him 
slowly at the low bare room and the men in white clothes and the 
whispering night without. ‘My mother takes lodgers,’ he added 
inconsequently. 

‘ She will be glad to see you,’ said Miss Gregory. 

‘She will that,’ he agreed. He dropped his voice to the tones 
of confidence. ‘I got an idea,’ he said. ‘Give her a surprise. 
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I’ll go along to the house just about dark and say I’m lookin’ for 
a room. Eh? And she'll begin about terms. Then I'll begin. 
“Never you mind about terms,” I'll say. “’Ere’s the price of 
eight years’ sweatin’, and God bless you, old lady!” ’ He blinked 
rapidly, for his eyes were wet. ‘What do you think of that for 
a surprise ? 

‘Capital!’ agreed Miss Gregory. ‘ Are you going down to the 
Coast by the boat to-morrow ?’ 

‘ That’s it,’ he cried. ‘ I’m going second-class, like a gentleman. 
Home, by gosh !’ 

‘Then,’ suggested Miss Gregory, eyeing his sullen companions, 
‘don’t you think it would be best if you went and got some sleep 
now? You wouldn’t care to miss the boat, I suppose ?’ 

He stared at her. ‘No,’ he said, as if the contingency had just 
occurred to him. He sat back; his mild, insignificant face wore a 
look of alarm. ‘No, I shouldn’t. It wouldn’t do.’ His voice 
dropped again. ‘It wouldn’t do,’ he repeated. ‘I’ve got it on 
me, an’ this ain’t what you’d call a moral place.’ 

Miss Gregory nodded comprehendingly. ‘I know,’ she said. 
‘So wouldn’t it be as well on all accounts to get to bed, behind 
a locked door ? ’ 

‘ You’ve hit it,’ he said. ‘That’s what I got to do—and lock 
the door. That’s common sense, that is.’ He stared at her for 
an instant, then rose with care and deliberation to his feet. He 
had altogether forgotten his companions; he did not even see 
them. 

‘ That is, if it'll lock,’ he added, and held out his hand to Miss 
Gregory. 

‘Good-bye,’ she said, taking it heartily. 
your good fortune.’ 

He gulped and left her, walking forth through the little tables 
with the uncanny straightness of the man ‘in liquor.’ Miss 
Gregory drank up her coffee and sat where she was. 

She could see the men at the next table out of the corner of her 
eye; their heads were together, and they were whispering ex- 
citedly. The whole affair was plain enough to a veteran of the 
world’s byways like Miss Gregory ; the plan had been to make the 
youth drunk, help him forth, and rob him easily in some convenient 
corner. He was the kind of man who lends himself to being robbed ; 
the real wonder was that it had not been done already. But, 
mingled with her contempt for his helplessness, Miss Gregory felt 
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a certain softening. His homing instinct, as blind as that of a 
domestic animal, his rejoicing in his return, his childish plan for 
taking his mother by surprise, even his loyalty to the tramcars and 
all the busy littleness of Clapham Junction—these touched some- 
thing in her akin to the goodness of motherhood. It occurred to 
her that perhaps he had been better off under the lights of the café 
than alone on his way to his bed; and at that moment the three 
men at the next table, their conference over, rose and went out. 
She sat still till they were clear, then, on an impulse of officiousness, 
got up and went out after them. 

Their white clothes shone in the darkness to guide her; they 
cut across the square and vanished in one of those dark alleys she 
had already remarked. Miss Gregory straightened her felt hat, 
took a fresh grip of the stout umbrella, and followed determinedly. 
The corner of the alley shut out the lights behind her ; tall walls 
with scarce windows fast shuttered hemmed her in ; the vast night 
of the tropics drooped its shadow over her. Through it all she 
plodded at the gait familiar to many varieties of men from Pough- 
keepsie to Pekin, a squat, resolute figure, reckless alike of risk and 
ridicule, an unheroic heroine. There reached her from time to 
time the noises that prevail in those places—noises filtering thinly 
through shutters, the pad of footsteps, and once—it seemed to 
come from some roof invisible above her—the sound of sobbing, 
abandoned, strangled, heart-shaking sobs. She frowned and went 
on. 

A spot where the way forked made her hesitate ; the men she 
was following were no longer in sight. But as she pondered there 
came to guide her a sudden cry, clear and poignant, the shout of 
a startled man. It was from the right-hand path, and promptly, 
as though on a summons, she bent her grey head and broke into a 
run in the dir-ction of it. As she ran, pounding valiantly, she 
groped in her pocket for a dog-whistle she had with her ; she took 
it in her lips, and, never ceasing to run, blew shrill call upon call. 
Her umbrella was poised for war, but, rounding a corner, she saw 
that her whistling had done its work; three white jackets were 
making off at top-speed. It takes little to alarm a thief; Miss 
Gregory had counted on that. 

It was not till she fell over him that she was aware of the man 
on the ground, who rolled over and cried out at the movement. 
She put a steady hand on him. 

‘ Are you hurt ?’ she asked eagerly. 
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He groaned ; his face was a pale blur against the earth. 

‘They’ve got me,’ he said. ‘ They stuck a knife in my back. 
I’m bleeding ; I’m bleeding.’ 

‘Get up,’ bade Miss Gregory. ‘ Bleeding or not we must get 
away from here. Up you get.’ 

She pulled him to a sitting position, and he screamed and 
resisted, but Miss Gregory was his master. By voice and force 
she brought him upright; he could stand alone, and seemed 
surprised to find it out. 

‘Take my arm,’ she ordered him. ‘Lean on it; don’t be 
afraid. Now, where are your rooms ?’ 

‘On this way,’ he replied. 

Evidently he had an ugly wound, for at each few steps he had 
to stop and rest, and sometimes he swayed, and Miss Gregory had 
tohold him up. His breath came hastily ; he was soft with terror. 
‘They'll come back! they'll come back!’ he gabbled, tottering on 
his feet. 

‘They’re coming now ; I can hear them,’ replied Miss Gregory, 
grimly. ‘ Here, lean in this doorway behind me, man. Stop that 
whimpering, will you. Now, keep close.’ 

She propped him against the nail-studded door and placed her- 
self before him, and the three robbers, bunched together in a group, 
stealing along the middle of the way, might almost have gone past 
without seeing them. But it was not a chance to trust to. Miss 
Gregory let them come abreast of her ; her whole honest body was 
tense to the occasion ; on the due moment she flung herself forward 
and the brandished umbrella rained loud blows on aghast heads; 
and at the same time she summoned to her aid her one accom- 
plishment—she shrieked. She was a strong woman, deep-chested, 
full-lunged ; her raw yell shattered the stillness of the night like 
some crazy trumpet; it broke from her with the suddenness of a 
catastrophe, nerve-snapping, ear-scaring, heart-striking. Before 


.it and the assault of the stout umbrella the robbers broke; a 


panic captured them; they squealed, clasped at each other, and 
ran in mere senseless amaze. The Latin blood, diluted with Coast 
mixtures, is never remarkable for courage ; but braver men might 
have scattered at the alarm of that mighty discordancy attacking 
from behind. 

Fortunately the door they sought was not far off; through it 
they entered a big untidy room, stone-floored as the custom is, and 
littered with all the various trifles a man gathers about him on the 
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Coast. Miss Gregory put her patient on the narrow bed and turned 
to the door ; true to bis fears, it would not lock. The youth was 
very pale and in much fear; blood stained the back of his clothes, 
and his eyes followed her about in appeal. 

‘You must wait a little,’ Miss Gregory told him. ‘ I'll look at 
that wound of yours when I’ve seen to the door. No lock, of 
course.’ She pondered frowningly. ‘It’s a childish thing at the 
best,’ she added thoughtfully ; ‘ but it may be a novelty in these 
parts. Have you ever arranged a booby trap, my boy ?’ 

‘No,’ he answered, wonderingly. 

Miss Gregory shook her head. ‘ The lower classes are getting 
worse and worse,’ she observed. She put a chair by the door, 
which stood a little ajar, and looked about her. 

‘As you are going away you won’t want this china.’ It was 
his ewer and wash-hand basin. ‘I don’t see anything better, and 
it'll make a smash, at any rate.’ 

* What you goin’ to do, ma’am ? ’ asked the man on the bed. 

‘ Watch,’ she bade him. It was not easy, but with care she 
managed to poise the basin and the ewer in it on top of the door, 
so that it leaned on the lintel and must fall as soon as the door 
was pushed wider. ° 

‘ Now,’ she said, when it was done, ‘ let’s have a look at that 
cut.’ 

It was an ugly gash high in the back, to the left of the spine— 
a bungler’s or a coward’s attempt at the terrible heart-stab. Miss 
Gregory, examining it carefully, was of opinion that she could have 
done it better; it had bled copiously, but she judged it not to be 
dangerous. She washed it and made a bandage for it out of a 
_ couple of the patient’s shirts, and he found himself a good deal 
more comfortable. He lay back on his bed with some of the 
colour restored to his face, and watched her as she moved here and 
there about the room with eyes that were trustful and slavish. 

‘ Well,’ said Miss Gregory, when she had completed an examina- 
tion of the apartment, ‘ there doesn’t seem to be much more one 
can do, They'll come back, I suppose ? But of course they will. 
How much money have you got about you ?’ 

‘ About two thousand pounds, ma’am,’ he said meekly. 

‘H’m!’ Miss Gregory thought a moment. ‘ And they know 
it? Of course.’ She nodded her little sharp nod of certainty. 
‘ Well, when they come we’ll attend to them.’ 

There was a tiny mirror hanging from a nail, and she went to 
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it, patted her grey hair to neatness and re-established her felt hat 
on top of it. The place was as still as the grave ; no noise reached 
it from without. The one candle at the bedside threw her shadow 
monstrously up the wall; while she fumbled with her hat-pins 
it pictured a looming giantess brandishing weapons. 

She was still at the mirror, with hat-pins held in her mouth, 
when the steps of the robbers made themselves heard. The man on 
the bed started up on his elbow, with wide eyes and a sagging 
mouth. Miss Gregory quelled him with a glance, then crossed the 
floor and blew the candle out. In the darkness she laid her hat 
down that it might not come to harm, and put a reassuring hand 
on the youth’s shoulder. It was quaking, and she murmured him 
a caution to keep quiet. Together, with breath withheld, they 
heard the men in the entry of the house, three of them, coming 
guardedly. Miss Gregory realised that this was the real onslaught ; 
they would be nerved for shrieks this time. She took her hand 
from the youth’s shoulder with another whispered word, and 
stepped to the middle of the room and stood motionless. The 
noise of breathing reached her, then a foot shuffled, and on the 
instant somebody sprang forward and shoved the door wide. 

The jug and basin smashed splendidly ; whoever they fell on 
uttered a little shrill yelp and paused, confounded by the darkness. 
Miss Gregory, her eyes more tuned to it, could make out the blur 
of white clothes; with noiseless feet she moved towards them. She 
was all purpose and directness; no tremor disturbed her. As 
calmly as she would have shaken hands with the Consul she reached 
forward, felt her enemy, and delivered a cool and well-directed 
thrust. An appalling yell answered her, and she stepped back a 
space, the hat-pin held ready for another attack. There was a 
tense instant of inaction, and then the three rushed, and one bowled 
her over on the floor and fell with her. 

Miss Gregory fell on her side, and before she was well down the 
steel hat-pin, eight inches long of good Paris metal, plunged and 
found its prey. The man roared and wallowed clear, and she rose. 
The big room was wild with stamping feet and throaty noises 
such as dogs make. The bedside chair, kicked aside, struck her 
ankles ; she picked it up and threw it at the sounds. It seemed to 
complicate matters. The place was as dark as a well, and she 
moved groping with her hands towards the bed. Someone backed 
into her—another yell and a jump, and, as she stepped back, the 
40—2 
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swish of a blow aimed towards her that barely missed her. Then 
she was by the bed, feeling over it ; it was empty. 

She had some moments of rest; everyone was still, save for 
harsh breathing. But she dared not stand long, lest their eyes 
too should adapt themselves to the dark. It was evident that 
nobody had firearms ; there was that much to be thankful for, 
She gathered herself for an attack, a rush at the enemy with an 
active hat-pin, when something touched her foot. She bent, 
swiftly alert for war, but arrested the pin on its way. It wasa 
hand from under the bed; her protégé had taken refuge there, 
She took his wrist and pulled; he whimpered, and there was a 
grunt from the middle of the room at the sound, but he came 
crawling. She dared not whisper, for those others were moving 
already, but with her cool, firm hand on his wrist she sank down 
on all-fours and drew him on towards the door. It was impossible 
to make no noise, but at any rate their noise was disconcerting ; 
the robbers could not guess what it betokened. Each of them 
had his stab, a tingling, unaccountable wound, a hurt to daunt a 
man, and they were separately each standing guard over his own 
life. 

They encountered one half-way across the room. He felt 
them near him, and sent a smashing blow with a knife into the 
empty air. Miss Gregory, always with that considered and careful 
swiftness that was so like deliberation, reared to her knees, her 
left hand still holding the youth’s wrist, and lunged. Another yell, 
and the man, leaping back, fouled a comrade, who stabbed and 
sprang away. They heard the man fall and move upon the floor 
like a dying fish, with sounds of choking. Then the door was 
before them, and, crawling still, with infinite pains to be noiseless, 
they passed through it. From within the room the choking noises 
followed them till they gained the open air. 

The tortuous alley received them like a refuge ; they fled along 
it with lightened hearts, taking all turnings that might bafile a 
chase, till at last Miss Gregory smelt acacias and they issued again 
into the little square. To Miss Gregory it was almost amazing that 
the cafés should still be lighted, their tables thronged, the music 
insistent. While history had raced for her the world had stood 
still. She stood and looked across at the lights thoughtfully. 

The youth at her side coughed. ‘The least I can do,’ he 
suggested inanely, ‘is ask you to ave a cup of coffee, ma’am.’ 
Miss Gregory turned on him sharply. 
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‘And then?’ she asked. ‘ After the coffee, what then ?’ 
He shuffled his feet uneasily. ‘ Well, ma’am,’ he said; ‘ this 

hole in my back is more’n a bit painful. So I thought I’d get 
along to the hotel an’ have a lie down.’ 

She looked at him thoughtfully. Her head was bare, and the 
night breeze from the sea whipped a strand of grey hair across her 
brow. She brushed it away a little wearily. 

‘Unless there’s anything more I can do for you,’ suggested 
the young man smoothly. 

Anything more he could do for her! She smiled, considering 
him. The events of the night had not ruffled him; his blond 
face was still mild, insignificant, plebeian. Of such men slaves are 
made; their part is to obey orders, to be without responsibility, 
to be guided, governed and protected by their betters. Miss 
Gregory, sister of a Major-General, friend of Colonial Governors, 
aunt of a Member of Parliament, author of ‘ The Saharan Soli- 
tudes,’ and woman of the world, saw that she had served her 
purpose ; her work was done. 

‘Thank you,’ she said; ‘there is nothing more. You had 
better go to bed at once.’ 

There was a broken fountain in the middle of the square, over- 
grown with sickly lichen, and round it ran a stone bench. The 

acacias sheltered it, and a dribble of water from the conduit sounded 
always, fitting itself to one’s thoughts in a murmuring cadence. 
Here Miss Gregory disposed herself, and here the dawn found her, 
a little dishevelled, and looking rather old with the chill of that 
bleak hour before the sun rises. But her grey head was erect, her 
broad back straight, and the regard of her eyes serene and untroubled 
always. She was waiting for the hour when the Consul would be 
accessible ; he was the son of her dearest friend. 

‘And I must not forget,’ she told herself—‘I really must not 
forget to attend to that hotel man.’ 

PERCEVAL GIBBON. 














TEN DAYS OF A ‘FRONTIER SHOW’ 
BY THE SUBALTERN. 


I. 


Tue Subaltern had strolled into the club, after a distressingly hot 
game of tennis, to have a drink, when he was informed by many 
people, most of whom spoke at one and the same time, that great 
things were toward, and that the brigade was to be mobilised and 
moved off to the front. Already had come news from the north 
that there had been fighting in the Mohmand country, that General 
Willcocks had inflicted a defeat on the tribesmen, and the general 
impression was that ‘the show would fizzle out.’ The news just 
received, however (Friday, April 24), put a different complexion 
on affairs, and there was nothing in the way of warfare, from a 
general rising all along the frontier to an Afghan war backed by a 
great northern Power, which was not advanced as a reason for the 
mobilisation of the brigade. So the Subaltern drank to the success 
of the regiment and the confusion of the enemy, and wended his 
way thoughtfully back to his quarters to prepare for the inevitable 
* pack-up.’ 


It was eleven o’clock on the following Sunday morning, that 
hour which by the custom of the Briton all the world over is 
peculiarly consecrated to quiet and meditation, yet the Divisional 
Office at Rawalpindi hummed like a hive of bees. 

Lancer orderlies trotted in and out of the gates; gorgeous 
chuprassies wandered helplessly about with chits (letters) for un- 
known sahibs ;_ the sahibs for their part threw themselves off their 
bicycles or ponies, entered one of the many doors of the building, 
and hurried out again with important-looking official envelopes 
in their hands—everyone had an air of bustle and importance. 
The Subaltern, up from his station to collect field service stores 
for his regiment, entered the Supply and Transport Office. Now, if 

Notr.—The above account is taken from a diary kept on the recent North- 
West Frontier expedition against the Mohmands during the month of May 1908. 


It is hoped that even the short period covered will give some idea of the mise-en- 
scéne of one of our ‘ little wars.’ 
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there is one branch of an army which has to work harder than 
another on declaration of war, it is the ‘8. and T.’ The two long 
rooms were filled with clerks, babus hurried up and down with 
large files, and a telegraph machine clicked monotonously in each 
corner, The Subaltern approached an officer in authority. 

‘Good-morning, sir. I’ve come about the rations, &c., for my 
regiment. They’ve sent you the indents.’ 

The officer looked up. 

* Just one minute, please. Babu, telegraph form there. Tell those 
people at Hasan Abdal that they'll have to wait, that’s all. Say 
we'll send them the camels to-morrow morning. And—er—Smith!’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘Telephone down to the Supply Depot and tell them to have 
those stores for the M.B. ready; they pass through to-day, or 
to-morrow morning early.’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

(To the Subaltern.) ‘ Your stores? They’ll tell you about ’em 
in Section C. Babu, show this officer Section C, will you ?’ 

Followed wanderings and searchings by the Subaltern, until 
he was informed that thirty carts had been put at his disposal by 
the Transport, and that the Supply had his stores ready whenever 
he chose to take them. 

Whereupon the Subaltern issued out into the Mall, chartered a 
tonga, and until evening strove with Station Stores and Divisional 
Supply Depots, with babus who wanted innumerable signatures 
and quoted innumerable regulations, with the drivers of thirty 
mule carts, with the stuffy atmospheres of many mobilisation 
stores, with the heat (it was hot for an Indian April) and dust, 
with the principalities and powers of the railway station, who 
objected to stores being dumped down on their platform, and with 
much weariness of the flesh. 

His stores safely placed with a guard over them, the Subaltern 
had leisure to observe the course of events. The station, like the 
Divisional Office, was in the throes of mobilisation. At one plat- 
form a mule corps was being entrained, and at another a came] 
corps, &c. Officers in uniform were waiting about, detailing the 
latest rumour from the front while waiting for their trains, or 
endeavouring to extract information from the station-master, 
For in war those who manage the trains are chief among those 
who know. Commanding officers may call heaven and earth to 
witness that their regiments must move on the morrow, adjutants 
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and Staff officers may look mysterious and let drop judicious 
hints, war correspondents may have their notebooks filled with a 
précis received from the General himself, but unless you have the 
requisite trains nothing happens. One must therefore be very 
polite to the station-master ; and the Subaltern went in quest of 
him. Of course the station-master was not in his office. Where 
is he? It is to be presumed that he is, like a good captain of a 
ship, always on the bridge and seldom in his cabin. 

The Subaltern, having crossed many rails, climbed over not a 
few trucks, and escaped two shunting engines which did their best 
to run him down, caught the potentate at an obscure platform, 
where he was superintending, with winged words, the entraining 
of half a hundred squealing, obstreperous mules, when the followng 
conversation ensued : 

SUBALTERN. Good-afternoon. My regiment, the —th, is coming 
through to-morrow morning, isn’t it? I want to know, as I’ve 
got to hand over some stores to them. 

STATION-MASTER (suspiciously ; evidently the Subaltern is by 
no means the first searcher after knowledge). Good-afternoon, sir. 
Your regiment can’t come through here to-morrow, because there 
won’t be a train for it. 

SuBALTERN. Ah, that’s curious. I got a wire from them to say 
that they were. 

SraTION-MASTER. Well, unless they walk, I don’t see how they 
are going to do it. I don’t suppose that they'll be through for a 
couple of days more. Oh, by the way, sir, you’ve put your stores 
on the platform underneath one of my shelters; I thought you 
were going to put them under those trees I showed you. 

SUBALTERN. Well, if it rained, you see, the trees would not be 
much protection for them, so I thought it would be the same to 
you if I put them under shelter. 

STATION-MASTER. Well, I’m afraid it isn’t, sir; I shall most 
likely want it for some of my own goods. I’m afraid I shall have 
to ask you to remove them. 

SuBALTERN (blandly). Very sorry, but all my carts have gone 
away. 

Before the Subaltern left the station he amused himself by 
watching the mancuvres of a corps who were entraining their 
camels. Most of the great, ungainly brutes had been got into 
their trucks, where they sat, their legs tucked under them and their 
heads poking superciliously over the side, with the most ridiculous 
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air in the world ; but there was one spluttering, grumbling monster 
who steadily refused to submit to this indignity. Two men would 
take him by the head, a dozen more would place a rope round his 
hind legs and pull with all the vigour of a tug-of-war team. Then 
would come a twist of the snakelike neck, a baring of yellow fangs, 
a shuffle of padded feet, a heave, a roll, a snarl and a bubble, and 
the camel would burst triumphantly through his cordon of foes. 

Yes, without a doubt mobilisation was on foot. The quick 
come-and-go in the Government buildings; the hurried click- 
click, click-click of the machines in the telegraph office, where 
extra men worked overtime day and night; the roll of the 
carts as they bore stores to the station; the clack of the troop- 
trains as they rolled northwards—all seemed to combine in 
one low monotonous undertone and murmur, ‘ Mobilise, mobilise, 
mobilise.’ 


II. 


The Subaltern was dreaming, and in his dream was travelling 
by the C.B. & S.C. Railway (the initiated will know what is 
behind these letters) through the pleasant countryside which lies 
six thousand miles away from where he lay asleep in Peshawar 
camp. Then the guard put his head in at the window and shouted 
out with unnecessary violence, ‘In half an hour to Jamrud.’ In 
half an hour to Jamrud! and the Subaltern awoke to the reality 
of things, and to the fact that the sharer of his eighty-pound tent 
was digging him in the ribs and announcing a start for Jamrud in 
half an hour. 

It was six days after the Subaltern had stood on Rawalpindi 
Station. The Subaltern’s regiment had been posted to the third 
or reserve brigade, which up to now, in spite of rumours of war, 
orders, and counter-orders, had stood fast in Peshawar, perspiring 
under canvas. 

“What’s it all about, sir ?’ asked the Subaltern of his double- 
company commander. 

“Oh, er,’ said the Major, ‘it appears that Roos Keppel? has 
sent a wire down to Deane? that a large force of Afghans has 
attacked Landi Kotal. Roos says that he can keep them off all 
right, but the authorities are sending us up in case of eventualities.’ 


' Now Sir George Roos Keppel, K.C.1.E. 
? The late Sir Harold Deane, K.C.S.I., Commissioner of the North-West 
Province. 
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However, ‘ short time was there, ye well may guess, for musing 
or debate.’ Transport had to be packed and loaded, mules had to 
be got into their proper position in the line of march, rifles had to 
be inspected, camels had to be wrestled with, and last, but by no 
means least, the personal ‘ kit’ had to be prepared. Unless you 
have tried to make up a list of things whose total weight shall not 
exceed thirty pounds, and which may have to last one for any time 
up to six months, you can have no idea how difficult this is ; necessity 
after necessity has to be thrown aside, until at last you stand by 
the side of a remarkably small bundle, ‘ aghast,’ like Clive, ‘ at 
your own moderation.’ 

The Subaltern, after much weighing and cogitation, took the 
following articles with him to war: one bivouac sheet (the poles 
and pegs had to be left behind), one waterproof sheet, a couple of 
blankets, a change of uniform, one towel (with sponge, &c.), one 
pair of boots, a couple of shirts, a pocket volume of the ever-delight- 
ful Lamb’s Essays, a fountain pen, some foolscap paper, and a 
field service notebook. 

* Jam satis,’ said the weighing machine. 


A post of the Border Military Police stood on the right of the 
road. 

‘ Here, sahib,’ said the subahdar, ‘ the land of the Sirkar stops 
beyond, only the road belongs to the Government, and the land to 
the Afridi.’ 

The brigade was marching gaily to Jamrud, and on the way 
crossed the frontier line. The rule of the road in this part of 
the world, from the frontier to Landi Kotal, is curious. The 
Government pays a large sum to the Afridi tribes for the latter to 
guard the pass two days in the week, in the form of the Khyber 
Rifles, and, of course, to let troops go up the pass at any time. 
So the Government says to the Afridis, ‘ You must not shoot each 
other on my road, or I shall take you into Peshawar and hang 
you for murder, for the road is English territory. But off the 
road you can shoot each other as much as you like.’ So there is 
the anomaly of a narrow strip of British territory, some fifteen feet 
wide, winding its way for twenty-five miles through foreign land. 
The rule of the road is kept with remarkable obedience by the 
lawless Pathan ; for, whatever else he may be, he is no fool, and if 
anybody on the road is shot, payment of the annuity is stopped by 
Government until reparation has been made. The pax Britannica 
is kept by power of the purse as well as by the drawn sword. 
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The reserve brigade halted, and camped outside Jamrud Fort, 
which guards the entrance to the Khyber Pass, and the regiment 
was shown its front by the Brigade Major. Each double-company 
was shown its front by the Adjutant, until at length the Major 
addressed the Subaltern : 

‘H Company will be from there to there. Get the men in single 
rank, and set °em to work improving the sangar.’ 

‘Very good, sir.’ 

The camp was now very busy. All around the perimeter sepoys 
and ‘ Tommies ’ (the brigade consisted of one British regiment and 
three native infantry regiments) were digging at the sangar and 
ditch, behind each company camels and mules were being unloaded, 
and everywhere men were passing and repassing with a sort of 
confused orderliness. The clink-clink of the picks as they tore 
away at the earth, the bubblings of the camels, the high-pitched 
whinnyings of the mules, the shouts of the men in half-a-dozen 
different languages, mingled together and announced to the Khyber 
hills that the Third Brigade had arrived. 

This, then, was the Khyber Pass which the Subaltern saw 
before him against the setting sun. The hills which guard the 
pass are not high, but they rise so abruptly from the monotony of 
the plain that they give an idea of considerable altitude, and the 
first point that impresses one on seeing them is their bareness. 
Here are no trees to give a grateful shade, no smiling valleys with 
rippling streams: these hills rise to heaven stony and gaunt, 
sheltering a people as wild and as savage as themselves. 

His company having finished its allotted task of sangar, the 
Subaltern strolled over to the mess. Not the mess of peace time, 
with its glittering silver, pictured walls, soft carpets, and comfort- 
able chairs, but merely a table, collapsible and serving the double 
use of a box during the day, put in the least dirty part of the camp, 
under the stars, which were beginning to come out one by one 
(with the allotted portion of three mules to one mess, a tent is an 

impossibility), and served with tin and aluminium ware. 

The Subaltern’s regiment being a native one, it was natural 
that the conversation should turn on things frontier, past, present, 
and future. 

Masor (starting the ball). Well, this is rather queer, you know. 
Here we are belonging to the Mohmand Field Force, and we’re 
legging it as hard as we can for Landi Kotal. 

ApgutanT. Well, if it hadn’t been for that Afghan lashkar 
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(army) attacking Landi Kotal, I suppose we’d have been in the 
Mohmand country by now. Wonder what it means ? 

Major. It might mean a lot, of course. When an Afghan 
lashkar comes fooling about Landi Kotal it’s time for the Govern- 
ment to wake up. I hear they’re mobilising like blazes down 
country. 

REGIMENTAL TRANSPORT OFFICER. I suppose there’s no chance 
of an Afghan war, is there ? 

Szconp-1n-Commanp. Not the slightest, I should think. It 
would be the most miserable thing possible. What do we want 
with an Afghan show? March in, lose a lot of men, spend lakhs 
of rupees, drive the Amir into the hands of Russia, and march out 
again. Finis. It’s all very well for those papers at home to howl 
about the Amir not keeping his men in order. Damn it all! 
Afghanistan isn’t England or France; you must give the fellow 
some allowance. He does his best to keep his extremely unruly 
subjects in order, and because some of the badmashes (rascals) on 
his frontier kick up a row those foolish papers at home 
begin howling for war. What do they know about politics or 
war out here? About as much as I know about the Pyramids of 
Egypt. 

Magor. That’s all very well; but it seems as if it was more 
than a few badmashes at work. 

Szconp-1n-CommManpD. Their numbers are probably greatly 
exaggerated, my dear fellow. 

CoMMANDING Orricer. They say Multan is with them. 

Majsor. Just as likely not. Every crime that’s committed along 
the frontier is put down to him; that’s the worst of being so 
famous. 

SIGNALLING OFFICER (raising a side issue). I would laugh if we 
were suddenly sniped into. What a commotion there would be! 

Szconp-1n-CommanpD. You would not laugh if it happened to 
hit you, my boy. What a loss that would be, losing one valuable, 
our one and only Signalling Officer ! 

SuBALTERN. Any chance of sniping to-night, sir ? 

Masor. None at all, I should think; we’re too near Jamrud. 
But one never can tell. (To assembled company) Well, I’m off to 
my hard couch. I trust we'll be left in peace. Good-night, 
Colonel. 

SuBALTERN ( following his example). Good-night, sir. 
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Crack-crack! The Subaltern woke up suddenly some three 
hours later. 

Crack-crack! crack-crack! and the Subaltern sat up—not in 
bed, because he hadn’t one, but on the blankets that did service for 
one. 

From somewhere up the line the harsh rattle of a maxim barked. 

‘Damn !’ said the Subaltern to himself. ‘I suppose I ought to | 
get up. Bad luck to these snipers ! ’ 

Crack-crack ! and the Subaltern drew on his boots, which with 
his coat and putties would complete his toilet. 

The firing ceased ; there was no more for the next ten minutes. 

‘Thank goodness!’ said the Subaltern, and went to sleep 
again. 


Next morning the dawn broke on the brigade in motion. Long 
lines of camels, long lines of mules, followed each other in seemingly 
endless succession after the troops which wound their way towards 
the mouth of the Khyber Pass. 

The Major and the Subaltern sat on a bank and watched the 
transport pass with what philosophy they might, for their double- 
company was detailed for rear-guard, and not until the last camel 
had reached camp at Landi Kotal, a long twenty-one miles away, 
could they seek either their bivouacs or their mess. 

The Brigade Signalling Officer passed. 

‘Good-morning,’ he said to the Subaltern. ‘ You’ve a nice job 
in front of you; lucky if you get to Landi Kotal before dark. Oh, 
two of our fellows were hit last night with that sniping.’ 

‘Really! Badly 2’ 

‘One rather badly ; they say he’ll lose his arm; the other is 
only a flesh wound. Well, so-long.’ 

* So-long.’ 

Apparently the sniping had not been quite so harmless as it 
appeared at the time. 

Rear-guard to a large force with transport is heart-breaking 
work, Every now and then a load falls off a camel and has to be 
reloaded, or a mule creates disaster by having a fit of the sulks, 
or there is a gap in the line which has to be closed up; while over 
all the choking, blinding dust hangs like a London fog. And in 
this manner did another force add its footprints to those which 
have trod the Khyber defile ever since Timour the lame 
Tartar came down the pass to the conquest of Hindustan. 
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The Khyber defile has been described as a passage running 
between two combs with their teeth pointing inwards; the teeth, 
which are represented by the spurs of the hills on either side, being 
prevented from meeting by a small stream which runs down the 
centre. Here and there the teeth are missing, and so little valleys 
are formed in which are small villages and patches of cultivation. 
These villages illustrate the amiable relations which the inhabitants 
bear to each other, being walled, with sometimes a single tower, 
sometimes two, and well loopholed. 

A halt was made opposite one of these villages, and the Subaltern 
entered into conversation with a villager who had come out to see 
the Sirkar’s troops march past. 

“No, sahib; the crops are not good this year. What can one 
do? God has not sent the rain. Will there be fighting at Landi 
Kotal? The report is that there are many thousands of Afghans 
come to fight the Sirkar. Yesterday they attacked the fort at 
Landi Kotal, but they were driven off by Roos Keppel Sahib with 
his Khyber Rifles. My brother, sahib, is in the Khyber Rifles; 
but I stay here to look after the house and crops. But I fight too, 
sahib, though I am not in the service of the Sirkar. Does the 
sahib see that village down there? Yes, that one with the two 
towers in the little valley. There is a blood-feud between that 
village and my village. At present they are one man ahead; my 
uncle’s son it was whom they last killed ; but if Allah wills, I shall 
shortly make the score even, and perhaps a bit more on our side. 
Salaam, sahib.’ 

At five o’clock that evening the last of the convoy reached 
their destination, and the Subaltern stood looking out towards 
Afghanistan from the last post that flies the Union Jack. The 
post stands in a little valley, surrounded, at a distance, by small 
hills. Behind these, again, higher hills rose, cutting off the view; 
while to the west a high, jagged range outlined against the sun, 
low in the horizon, marked the Durand line, the boundary of 
Afghanistan. 

“Come along,’ said the Major. ‘ We’re to camp in the serai, 
with the third double-company. We'll have to hump ourselves 
to put it in some sort of state of defence before dark.’ 

The serai once reached, there was a general humping, as the 
Major said. The Colonel of the mountain battery, which was also 
in the serai, the Second-in-Command, with his third double- 
company, and the Major took counsel together and evolved immense 
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schemes to turn the serai into a Rock of Gibraltar. That nothing 
might be wanting, an officer of his Majesty’s Royal Engineers 
joined himself to them and brought forth still vaster ideas, covering 
his demolitions and defuditions by the exigencies of the Service. 
The Signalling Officer, not to be behindhand, played about with 
his lamps ; while the Subaltern remained in the background and 
made himself generally useful, which is the whole duty of a 
subaltern until he becomes a senior subaltern, who is a very 
important person indeed. 

‘Hulloa!’ said the Major suddenly, taking out his glasses. 
‘ There’s a scrap going on over there ! ’ 

‘That’s Roos-Keppel and his crowd. Went down to-day to 
relieve one of his posts which was running short of ammunition,’ 
and the R.E. officer took out his Zeisses in his turn. 

On the edge of the hills to the west, outlined against the setting 
sun, vague bodies of men moved hither and thither. Now and 
then the report of a mountain gun could be heard, and the faint 
crack-crack of musketry. Lines of tiny figures began to come 
down the hill and take up fresh position to cover the retreat of 
those left behind. More lines retreated and were swallowed up in 
the valley. Musketry broke out with renewed vigour, and the 
sullen booming of the guns spoke at regular intervals. There was 
an orderliness about these movements, mellowed by the soft light 
of the evening and the far distance, which gave an illusion of 
unreality to the spectator, as if he were watching some play or 
other carried out for his benefit, instead of the grim game of life 
and death. 

When the sound of musketry and guns died away, the sun 
plunged down behind the hills, and long shadows, forerunners of 
the night, closed down upon the landscape. 

The Major looked at his watch. 

‘Roos will be back just about in time for his dinner,’ he 
remarked. 


iil. 


Napoleon madea remark somewhere about ‘ two-o’clock-in-the- 
morning courage ” being of the first quality, and the same applies 
to any hour up to seven-thirty a.M., when the blood begins to flow 
more freely and the sun can exert its genial influence. Who has 
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not felt the baneful effect of being obliged to get up before the 
accustomed hour? How every little undertaking of the day takes 
menacing proportions, and the mind, unstrung for the time, wishes 
to shrink back into that comfortable land of sleep where there are 
no cares or troubles ! 

It was somewhat in this fashion that the Subaltern awoke on 
the next morning (May 4). Orders had come in late the night 
before that the General intended to attack the enemy, who were 
in position about two miles off, early on the morrow, and so at five 
o’clock everything was in train. By that semi-light which comes 
before an Indian dawn, mules were being loaded up with water 
pakhals, picks and shovels, and reserve ammunition ; men were 
being fallen in, and food hastily swallowed. 

“Great Scott!’ said the War Correspondent as he sat on the 
edge of his bed (correspondents are not restricted to thirty-pound 
kits, like poor soldier-men), ‘ they’re having us up early enough. 
So-long, you fellows, and good luck’; and he disappeared into the 
pandemonium outside. 

The brigade fell in outside Landi Kotal fort, and moved off in 
two columns, the Subaltern’s regiment being at the head of the left 
column. Tramp, tramp, winding in and out, the column, in a 
seemingly endless succession of fours, marched down the road that 
leads to Afghanistan. Man followed man, battery-mule followed 
battery-mule, and lastly came the fifteen-pounders, quick-firers. 
The brigade was evidently going to take tea in great style with the 
enemy. 


The leading companies had halted under a steep bluff, 
preparatory to opening out and commencing operations. 

In the meantime, great clouds had gathered and gathered 
behind the hills, dark and menacing ; the wind had begun to moan 
in the valleys; the thunder rumbled all round the points of the 
compass, and a drizzling rain was falling. 

Seated on a rock, with his hands in his pockets and his collar 
tucked up to his ears, was the Subaltern. Behind him were the 
men of his company; on his right was his subahdar. In front, 
across a little stream, was the Major in consultation with the 
Commanding Officer. Beyond them the khud (hillside) rose up 
almost sheer to a sky-line beyond which lay, somewhere or other, 
the enemy. That was all the Subaltern knew of the situation. 
And that is about all the regimental officer ever does know of the 
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situation. The business man, as he reads his paper in the morning 
train to the City, knows far more about what has happened than 
does the officer who has taken part in the fight, and perhaps 
bivouacked on the ground. And this is as it should be. The 
regimental officer’s duty is towards his company. His job is to 
look after his men ; tosee that they do not suffer more losses than 
are necessary; to prevent them from getting sore feet; to get 
them their full rations ; to see that they are as comfortable as the 
circumstances permit, and so forth. Minor matters, such as battles 
and campaigns, he leaves to his brigadiers and field-marshals. 

The Subaltern was roused from his meditations by a shout from 
the Major, and splashed across the stream. 

‘Take charge of H Company, will you, and follow G in column 
of sections, in skirmishing order. Look out for signals from me. 
Take care of yourself—British officers are too valuable to be shot 
unless itis absolutely necessary—and don’t let the men waste their 
ammunition.’ 

‘Now then, subahdar sahib,’ said the Subaltern, ‘ we follow G. 
Get every section under its own section commander, extended at 
three paces interval; and tell the men to be careful and stay in 
their own section. Get a signaller out of the company ; tell him 
to keep near me, and look out for orders and any signs of the 
enemy. Advance!’ 

What were the Subaltern’s feelings as he panted up the hill 
with the probability of being under fire during the next half- 
hour or less? Well, first a very deeply rooted idea that whoever 
was hit, he himself would not be. The egoism of each one of us 
is so great that one can never actually believe that anything very 
dreadful can happen to oneself. Other people may be shot, or 
hanged, drawn and quartered, or ruined, or have bad accidents, but 
surely nothing can happen to that supreme ego which is contained 
in oneself, and which up to now has gone so smoothly forward. It 
is a very useful thing, this splendid egoism which enables poor 
ordinary mortals to play the man when face to face with danger. 
Secondly, the Subaltern’s mind was so engaged upon the 
immediate necessities that he had but little time to look forward 
to the immediate future. He had to see that his company kept 
in their proper formation, neither extending too much nor closing ; 
that his subahdar kept in touch with him, and that he himself 
kept in touch with the Double-company Commander ; in fact, he 
had to occupy himself with those thousand-and-one details which 
VOL. XXVI.—NO, 155, N.S, 41 
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the great law of compensation gives us to occupy our attention 
whenever a crisis is in front of us. 

Over the brow of the hill; no time for a breathing halt now, 
‘Subahdar sahib, No. 4 Section is too closed up; tell them 
to extend.’ Down into a hollow on the other side and G Company 
have inclined to the right. The Subaltern by a waving of the arm 
indicates ‘ Right incline.’ Up the other side and down again, 
‘Halt! Lie down!’ 

Under the brow of the next ridge the Commanding Officer 
and the Adjutant had taken up ¢!~‘r stand, glasses in hand; 
evidently from here a good view could be obtained of the enemy. 
As the Subaltern moved forward to see what could be seen, some- 
thing struck the ground a few feet from him, scattering the mud 
up into his face. It was not until he had wiped the dirt off his 
forehead that the Subaltern realised that it must have been a bullet 
—a spent one evidently, from the distance the enemy were away, 
and very far out of its course, as no others were coming overhead. 

From the ridge the ground fell away to an irregular valley in 
successive ridges ; rising also in ridges to a further line, on which 
could be seen the standards of theenemy. Behind this ridge, again, 
was a higher one, with evidently a steep valley between. 

Along this ridge ran the frontier of Afghanistan. Around the 
standards could be seen white-robed figures, now showing up on 
the sky-line, and now hidden. 

“Does the sahib see those men in white ?’ said the subahdar. 
‘They are Ghazis.* They do not mind if they get killed or not, as 
long as they kill one of the enemy first, especially if it is a sahib, 
for then they go straight to Paradise. And they put on white 
clothes to show this.’ 

‘ That’s very nice for the sahib, isn’t it 2?’ said the Subaltern ; 
and the subahdar laughed. 

A party of the enemy could be seen retreating from a forward 
position which they had taken up. 

‘Jove!’ said the Major, ‘I wish the guns could get on to 
them.’ 

And, as if by magic, there was a sudden boom from somewhere 

* It is, however, in peace time that the Ghazi is most to be feared. A religious 
fanatic of the most virulent type, there is nothing in his dress or bearing to differen- 
tiate him from any other native. As he believes that on killing an unbeliever 
he goes straight to heaven, the knowledge of certain death deters him not at all ; 


and the graveyards at any of our frontier stations bear eloquent testimony to the 
number of officers, civil and military, who have been murdered in this way. 
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out of sight. A little wisp of smoke hung motionless above the 
flying men, like a hawk above its prey, then the ground beneath 
sprang up in angry little spurts of dust. 

Boom,boom! The gunners had got the range by now, and the 
shells seemed to burst, as it were, on the heads of the moving party. 

‘ Pretty shooting,’ observed the Major, his glasses glued to his 
eyes. ‘I think those gentlemen have left some of their party 
behind them and——’ 

He was cut short by a sharp report, so near as to be startling. 
The mountain guns had come quietly up to a little knoll about 
fifty yards away, and were opening fire. 

The gunner Subaltern stood between his guns (only two had 
come to this part of the field), making calculations and calling out 
unintelligible figures; the native N.C.O. in charge of each gun 
repeated these instructions, somewhat as the assistant to a tailor 
repeats your measurements as they are called out. Then would 
come a sharp word of command, a jerk at the lanyard, the little 
gun would jump back a couple of yards, and, with a report and 
a long-drawn-out ‘whee-eew,’ another shell would be sent on its 
mission. All along the ridge occupied by the enemy, over his two 
standards, and over a village which lay slightly in front of the 
enemy’s main position, the little innocent wisps of smoke came 
and went, went and came. 


The Subaltern lay flat on his stomach behind a sheltering 
stone ; a couple of yards away lay his orderly, whose business it 
was to look out for any signals or signs of the enemy which might 
escape his officer’s notice. About ten yards in front of the Sub- 
altern his company lay extended behind a little sangar, partly 
ready-made, partly made on the spot by the crouching men, who 
piled up the stones in front of them. 

Away to the right was Subaltern’s Double-company Commander, 
from whom now and then orders issued as to control of fire, change 
of objective, and so forth. These orders were issued either by 
megaphone (connected in the civil mind with athletic sports and 
boat-races) or by being passed down the line, man to man. 

Behind the Subaltern, his head just showing over a wall which 
ran across the hillside, was the sepoy whose business it was to pass 
on orders to the reserve section of H Company. 

On the heights in rear flags dotted and dashed, and helios, 
wherever a ray of sunlight pierced the clouds and rain, winked 
41—2 
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desperately ateach other. Regiment called to regiment, battery to 
battery, company to company, and the Staff to all, over the low 
hills. For in modern war success first, second, and last, jg 
connection—connection—connection. 

The roll of musketry was now added to the booming of the 
guns, and the enemy had begun to answer back. Every now and 
then the Subaltern would hear an unpleasant noise above his head, 
something between a whizz and a whine, which indicated a passing 
bullet. But the enemy’s shooting was extremely bad (it was 
discovered afterwards that only a comparatively small portion of 
them had rifles), and the resistance offered very slight indeed, this 
being put down to the enormous moral effect of the guns, of which 
some at least of the foe had no real conception. Besides, in dealing 
with any trans-frontier foe the sepoy is at a tremendous advantage, 
his ammunition being practically unlimited, while the tribesman has 
to buy his cartridges with his own hardly earned rupees—of which 
he has none too many—at a rate which is far above that at which 
the Government produces its ‘303. 

Notwithstanding these advantages, however, the Subaltern felt 
quite uncomfortable enough lying there during a long three-quarters 
of an hour; for on such occasions it is not the exact number of 
bullets which fly over a man’s head which gives him an uneasy 
feeling in the pit of his stomach, as the fact that at any moment 
there is an off-chance of one of these bullets, be they few or many, 
finding its billet in him. 

The Subaltern heard a shout from the subahdar, and picked up 
the megaphone. 

“Yes ?’ he bellowed back. 

‘Sahib, some of the enemy are up there, on the left, on the hill 
with that black rock jutting out of it.’ 

‘ All right, subahdar sahib. Tell No. 4 Section to turn their 
fire on to that ; the other section can fire on to the ridge and village. 
And, subahdar sahib, you don’t want to show yourself too much 
—not more than is necessary.’ 

‘Very good, sahib; I'll take care.’ 

And so it went on. The controlling of fire, now directing it on 
some particular object, now stopping it altogether if the men seemed 
to be inclined to fire too rapidly ; the whine of the bullets over- 
head; the rattle of musketry; the booming of the guns; the 
cautious crawl along the line when circumstances needed it; the 
multitudinous duties of an officer in the firing line. 
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tery to | All things considered, the Subaltern was distinctly relieved 


ne low | when the Major signalled the advance. 
ast, ig 


H Company were now under the village which earlier in the 
of the day had been an object of attention from the guns. It stood on a 
ow and | jittle hillock, and the company, after a rush from the last position, 
. head, were dropping in man by man. The Subaltern waited until they 
assing | had collected in sufficient numbers, and then, assisted by the 
it was | gybahdar, sorted them into their sections. 

‘ion of | The Subaltern reflected that if there were any enemy still in 
d, this the village the company were going to have rather a mauvais 
which quart-d’heure, the sides of the hillock being steep, cover scarce, and 
ealing | the walls untouched. However, it was too late to go back. The 
ntage, | Subaltern drew his revolver, and, to the accompaniment of a series 
- has | of ferocious yells from the men, the company rushed up the hill. 
which | As it turned out, all this was so much wasted effort, as the village 
which | was as quiet as the grave and completely deserted, which was 

very lucky for H Company. 

n felt Taking the precaution to send a section, with fixed bayonets, 
irters | to search out the village (in case any of his friends the Ghazis 
er of ' might be hiding there with a view to gaining a short cut to heaven 
leasy | over the body of some unsuspecting sahib), the Subaltern advanced - 
ment | the rest of the company up to the last ridge, which he reached 
any, without difficulty. Evidently the lasbkar had had enough for that 
day, at all events until the retreat began, which, as is always the 
dup case with a frontier foe, would be their anes for —e 





ie From the Relate io away in rear, ‘en the eine had 
hill | commenced that morning, and where the Generals had taken up 
their position (for there was present not only the Brigadier, but 


heir ' §ir James Willcocks, commanding the Mohmand Field Force), the 
age. flags began to spell out messages to the line along the ridge. ‘ Retreat 
uch —retreat—retreat,’ was the burden of their message. Retreat, it 

would be as well to mention, not because of the enemy, but because 

the mission of the brigade had been carried out. The enemy had 
on been driven back into Afghanistan ; it was proved that they were 
1ed | but a small force, variously estimated at from five hundred to one 
er thousand, badly armed, demoralised (this was evident from their 
the | rapid retreat), and that nothing more was to be feared from them. 
the | From the left the Subaltern heard the Major _— up his voice 


on the megaphone. 
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‘ You will take H Company back to that knoll which is in the 
valley in front of the highest in rear. Do you see the one I mean?’ 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘ You will retreat on the left of the village as you face it. Do 
you understand ? ’ 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘ You will cover our retreat by keeping up a fire on this ridge, 
directly we have left it. Do you understand ?’ 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘ Well, start away!’ 

The Subaltern took his company back at the double, and in 
due course reached the knoll in question. On its right was another 
knoll, somewhat smaller, but from which a covering fire could be 
directed on a part of the ridge which was not at present occupied 
by troops, but from which the enemy might open an enfilade fire 
on them when retreating. 

“Send half a section on to that knoll, subahdar sahib; the 
remainder will line this one. No. 4 Section will fire on the ridge 
on the left of the village—that is, when our men retire from 
it; the remainder will fire on the ridge to the right of the village. 
No one will commence firing until I give the word’ ; and the Subaltern 
watched the ridge with an anxious eye. 

Firing commenced from the ridge; evidently the enemy was 
putting in an appearance from the other side, hidden from the 
Subaltern ; the booming of the guns commenced again, and little 
wisps of smoke hung in the air ; men began to trickle back from 
the ridge and to pass under the knoll on their way to the heights 
beyond. 

The Subaltern found the time pass slowly. In the advance he 
had only been responsible for his own company ; in the retreat he 
was responsible as well that the company in front of him should be 
able to conduct its retirement in safety. On the accuracy or other- 
wise of his fire depended whether the enemy would be able to get 
near enough to the retreating troops to inflict casualties ; and since 
in frontier warfare wounded cannot be left behind, one casualty 
generally means several. 

A dozen times the Subaltern thought that the ridge had been 
vacated, only to find it still held on reference to his glasses, and a 
dozen times he checked the order to fire which rose to his lips. 
As is usual when waiting for something important to happen, 
everything moved with an exasperating slowness; the pigmy 
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figures retreating from the position in front, the long lines that 
passed the knoll on either side, even time itself seemed to have 
stopped, and to be waiting, waiting, waiting—for what ? 

And in addition to this feeling of expectation the Subaltern 
had another—ridiculous enough in itself, but rather natural, that 
he was being left behind. It was, of course, part of the plan, and 
the Subaltern knew it quite well, that he should take his turn at 
rearguard, allow others to pass behind him, and in his turn be 
covered in retreat by those who had just passed him by. How- 
ever, the natural feeling of gregariousness which is in everybody, 
and which makes people crowd together, especially in times of 
crisis, affected him as he saw man after man retire to comparative 
safety behind and leave him isolated, as it were, with his company 
on the top of the knoll. 

‘Sahib,’ said the subahdar, touching his arm, ‘ they are almost 
off the ridge now.’ 

A few figures only now were left on the ridge in front, and in 
another minute, as if starting for a race, these remnants had jumped 
up and were tearing down the slope at express speed. 

‘Now,’ said the Subaltern. ‘ Fire!’ 

A burst of firing broke out which sent the dust flying on the 
crest of the ridge. 

‘ We estimated the distance about right, eh, subahdar sahib— 
six hundred yards ? ’ 

‘Perhaps, sahib, that is a little too much. Five hundred and 
fifty would be nearer, I think.’ 

‘Very good—give it as five-fifty.’ 

The figures trickling down the slope in all directions became 
larger, and passed away to the rear. Now and then a puff of smoke 
from the ridge and a very occasional whine overhead indicated the 
presence of the enemy ; but he followed up in a very half-hearted 
fashion, and could by no means pluck up heart to face the hail of 
bullets that swept the ridge. 

When all the men of the ridge had passed behind his knoll 
and taken up a position in the rear, the Subaltern began to make 
his own arrangements for retirement. Leaving the subahdar with 
three sections on the knoll, he himself, with one section, doubled 
back and took up a further position behind the company whose 
retreat he had just covered. It is, as a rule, better for the British 
officer to retire with the first section, and not with the last, as he 
can thus pick up the second position for his double-company or 
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company, as the case may be, the right choosing of which is a matter 
of great importance. Once here, he can always signal back to his 
native officer when to retreat. It cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon that the business of a British officer, especially in a native 
regiment, where he is doubly valuable, is to take as few risks, and 
not as many, as are conformable with the proper execution of his 
duties. 

The retirement of the whole of his company to this second position 
finished the day, as far as the Subaltern was concerned; the rest of 
the retirement of his regiment, which was hardly followed up at 
all by the enemy, being covered by another unit. 

“A most instructive field-day,’ remarked the Major, as they got 
back to the serai at about three P.M. 

‘Well,’ said the mountain battery Colonel as they sat that 
evening in a shed opening off the serai, waiting for dinner to be 
served, ‘ the Sufi Sahib didn’t put up much of a show, did he ? 
There were only four or five casualties in the whole brigade, as far 
as I know.’ 

The Major pufied at his cigarette. ‘ Yes, only four or five, 
One officer and a man wounded in ours, and two or three men 
wounded in a British regiment. But it was a very nice field-day, 
all the same: the kind of field-day I’ve always wanted, with 
enough bullets flying round to make it realistic. Though, as a 
matter of fact, there were more than enough bullets flying round, 
only they were so d—d badly aimed.’ 

“ By the way,’ put in the War Correspondent, ‘ who exactly is 
the Sufi Sahib ?’ 

“A high Afghan ecclesiastic of sorts. It’s he, of course, who 
has raised all this trouble and is at the head of this lashkar—or, 
rather, lashkar that was ; for I don’t suppose they'll do much more 
“lashkaring.” Of course, all this show is a sort of side-issue to 
the Mohmand business, only the authorities thought that it might 
very well develop into a very big main issue with our friend the 
Amir. However, this has pretty well proved that it’s not his 

fault in the slightest degree, and that the lashkar with which we 
had a scrap this morning, instead of being the vanguard of an 
Afghan army, is merely a collection of border badmashes of all 
kinds—chiefly Afghan, no doubt. I wonder where they’ll send us 
next ? Down to the Mohmand show, I suppose. Well, here’s 
dinner ; let us be thankful that we are alive to eat it and have 
appetites to enjoy it.’ 
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PEOPLE WHO GO TO PLAYS. 


BY HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 


One of the most interesting events, theatrically speaking, which 
have happened in England lately, is the production of An English- 
man’s Home, by Major Du Maurier. That is not by any means to 
say that it is the most interesting of recent plays which have been 
written and produced in the language. The interest lies in the 
reception. It is not at all subtle or profound, does not aim at 
statement or solution of any psychological problem. It is all 
tolerably obvious, though the humour is clever and the construction 
sound. But no one concerned in it knew whether it was to be a 
hit or a miss in public esteem, and the force of the hit that it did 
make came as a surprise to everybody. It has really had an 
awakening effect. There is here no occasion for vague talk about 
‘ the moral influence of the stage,’ a phrase often on the lips of people 
who must, if they are honest, have a great doubt whether the stage 
has any influence, moral or the reverse, on anyone concerned with 
it except the actors. There is no doubt about the influence here. 
It has set the ordinary apathetic, football-watching Briton won- 
dering whether all is really quite well with him; it has even 
impelled many into the ranks of the Territorial Army. It is all 
very wonderful. 

This play was at once talked about, it became a subject of dis- 
cussion more than any other, and naturally, therefore, it has at- 
tracted.crowds. But it is to be admitted that its source of attrac- 
tion was not the artistic merit of author or of actor (though that 
is not to imply a lack of merit in either), but that the real attraction 
consisted in the subject matter, the theme. People went to see 
this play saying to themselves, ‘ By Jove, I want to see the sort of 
people we are! ’—amusingly and interestingly portrayed, be it 
understood, and portrayed with an obviousness which could not 
miss the mark of the least keen brain. 

That again is a chief reason of this play’s success. There are 
others which show us equally important secrets; perhaps very 
much more important, because they are secrets not of this or that 
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nation, but of all the world, of human nature. But the revelation 
is not so simple; it is comparatively subtle ; it ‘ gives to think,’ 
and the great majority of the people of England who go to see a 
play do not go with any such purpose whatever. They have no 
wish to be given to think. They go to be amused and made to 
laugh, not to vex their brains. A certain class also like their 
emotions stirred, as by melodrama, and love a great spectacle. 

It is this that really makes the despair of the English play- 
wright—his audience. A certain actor—something of a dramatic 
author also—informed me that he was lately at luncheon in a 
golf club not far from London and heard one member with a big 
moustache (whereby he judged him to be a Guardsman) say to 
another, ‘ By Jove, my dear fellow, went to the best play last night 
I ever saw in my life. Cleverest thing I ever saw, by Jove. Don’t 
know, I’m sure, whom it was by—forget exactly what it was all 
about—hardly remember the name of any of the actor Johnnies, 
don’t you know. But, by Jove, there was a little fellow in it, and 
he came on in armour, don’t you know. Deuced funny. You 
should go and see it.’ 

That was all he could tell, in his most eloquent vein, to his friend, 
about the cleverest thing he had ever seen in his life. Is it not 
rather desperate for the unfortunate playwright who has to cater 
for a public composed of critics of this character? Just imagine 
the sentiments of this person of great moustachios and appreciation 
for little men in armour, if he was set down to watch a play by 
Ibsen. In all probability he would not even begin to understand 
what it was all about, and if he did understand it, it would not 
interest him. The typical attitude of his class towards a play 
with any thinking, any problem in it, was revealed to me by the 
remark of one of them coming from a performance of Olive Latimer’s 
Husband: ‘ Whatagloomy play!’ The remark had a truth in it; 
the piece is not a cheerful one. But it is not the remark that sums 
up the points, or that touches the main character of the piece. Itis 
a play very far from perfect, but essentially it is a play that raises 
interesting questions. It gives to think ; that is what is the matter 


with it according to the criticism which the utterance coming from — 


the man of big moustaches typifies. That it affords Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell an opportunity for a splendid piece of acting is a fact 
which does make something of an appeal to him, but that is not 
enough in his eyes to save the play from gloom and his evening’s 
amusement from failure. 
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It may be said that the writer of plays has no business to concern 
himself with an audience of this character, that it does not count. 
The answer to that, however, is the simple and direct negative : itis 
not true. Emphatically, for the production of a play the audience 
does count. Itis an integral part of the performance. It is herein 
that the playwright’s art differs from that of the painter or the 
novel-writer. Toone or other of the two last, complaining of lack of 
public appreciation, the answer is ready: ‘ Be true to yourself, 
do your best work, be indifferent to your public ; after a time, if 
your work is good, your public will come to you.’ 

You may say this to them because there are means of showing 
pictures—to a limited public, it may be, but still to some section 
of the public—even if they are not popular, and of submitting to 
the general verdict a book, though, it may be, in a very small edition. 
But this is not the case with a play. If you cannot capture an 
audience, if (in the present condition of the English stage at least) a 
manager does not deem it likely that your play will have an audience, 
there is virtually no possibility of producing it at all. A painting 
is done when the canvas is covered according to the artist’s intention, 
a book when sufficient sheets for the telling of the tale have been 
similarly filled, but a play can hardly be said to have existence, 
to draw the breath of life at all, until it is acted. That is the fact 
which makes all the difference between this art and others. There 
are a few societies which live for the purpose of giving this life 
to plays which would otherwise be stillborn, because they could 
not attract a greater public, but though they have done fine work 
in giving the opportunity of production to a few authors to whom 
it would otherwise have been denied, and in one striking instance 
at least to an author who has since achieved as much popular 
success as one of his kind can expect with reason, the playwright 
can hardly be called on to address himself to this small section alone. 
He has to gain some wider popularity or else confess himself some- 
thing very like a failure, however fine, in literary and psychological 
qualities, his work may be. He has failed to hit an audience, and 
if the writer of plays intended to be acted fails in this he has failed 
in one, at least, of his chief aims. It is very well for Robert Brown- 
ing to write himself down as ‘ you maker of plays,’ but with all 
possible admiration for his genius, and full recognition of the fact 
that by some kind of tour de force the effort has been made to place 
on the stage some of his passages, we feel that it is only by a little 
stretch of the meaning of words that we can allow him such 
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a title as he claims, no doubt not very seriously. A maker of plays 
must make actors play them and audiences attend them. 

And yet it would be rather desperate if we were to admit that 
our playwrights had to write entirely for the appreciators of ‘ the 
little fellow in armour.’ Besides these, there is a great public 
which admires, above all else, the magnificent spectacle, and cares 
not how far the incidents and portrayed persons are remote from 
real life. The staginess of construction or of character does not 
trouble them at all. It was of a play of this species that one of 
its authors said to me in horror, ‘ Whatever you do don’t go and 
see it!’ ‘Qh no,’ I said, ‘I will not, but we are going to send the 
servants.’ ‘Qh, yes,’ said he. ‘Do. It’s a splendid piece of 
carpentering—the nails and glue sticking out all over it. They'll 
love it.’ 

So they went, and they loved it, as he had said, and the next 
day I was dining with a financier of no little acuteness in the City, 
who was also a member of Parliament, if that is to be attributed 
to him as an added grace, and in course of the talk I heard him 
say to another of his kind, ‘I say, there’s one play you must go 
and see. You mustn’t miss that,’ and then he named that very 
thing of glue and nails and gaudy spectacle and remoteness from 
all that is akin to life. He loved as the servants loved, though in 

his own line he had much intelligence. 

Now in this play there was no wit at all, nor an attempt at it. 
There was magnificence and murder and melodrama, and it is obvious 
that for a piece of this description there is a great audience. There 
is money in it, and the playwright who loves to boil the pot will 
set it humming with a production of the kind. He will not lack 
the audience, which is the true fire beneath the pot. Whether he 
will be proud of the quality of that audience is another story, perhaps 
one that will not trouble him. Perhaps the man who handles 
glue and nails in this fashion is not excessively particular. In any 
case he has his reward. 

Undoubtedly there is this big audience for melodrama, as there 
is also for little fellows in armour, and, besides, there are good 
audiences for what is described as ‘ the bright society piece.’ This 
is of the kind which affects a Gallic lightness in its treatment, 
is extremely clever, really ‘ quite good,’ leaving us with the con- 
viction that the author could do a good deal better, but that he 
has deliberately made up his mind that the public do not want 
his better, and he will therefore give them his worse. He is not to 
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be blamed, in the sense that a painter or a novel-writer might be 
blamed for a like lowering of his art. The reason has been 
stated: a play must be produced. This is the kind of piece which 
will catch what is called society. It will appeal to the lover of the 
little fellow in armour on the one side, and will catch the financier 
and others who appreciate the melodramatic splendours, but it 
will not do to send the servants to. It would not interest them. 
And it will hardly catch those who want a psychological study in a 
play; the more fastidious of this kind of audience it will disgust, 
though the less delicate will appreciate its brightness and its wit 
which does not go beneath the skin. It is just because it does not 
go too deep that its audiences will be big, for its humour is of the 
kind that men and women who have dined generously and are 
not in the mental condition for keenest thought can perceive and 
then go away with the agreeable impression that they have been 
remarkably clever in perceiving it. That is always so satisfactory. 
It places us at once among the elect. 

It might seem, from all these cogent reflections, that a terrible 
indictment of the present English playwright was the one possible 
conclusion, to the effect that only by bad writing could the pro- 
duction be popular. It is merely needful to call to mind the names 
of one or two of the most successful playwrights to confute this 
desperate and extreme verdict—Pinero and Barrie, Shaw and so 
on. The two last-named have qualities which are altogether 
individual, Mr. Barrie an immortal childishness of the heart united 
to an ingenuity which is scarcely canny; Mr. Shaw an original 
view of the problems of life which presents itself to other men at 
first in the light of a paradox, until consideration has to convince 
them that the apparent paradox rests on a basis which ought to be 
common sense. It is Mr. Shaw’s mission to make common sense 
of his seeming paradox. Almost, in Arms and the Man, he persuades 
that a wise soldier fills his magazine with chocolates, not cartridges, 
that the hero’s version of the Charge of the Light Brigade could 
be justified only on the supposition of his knowledge that the 
enemy’s ammunition did not fit their guns, that the commander is 
a man of the pen, not of the sword. We could multiply instances 
from this or any other of his plays. 

And Mr. Pinero? Somehow I have the opinion—to be given 
very generously, like most worthless things—that when a future 
generation comes to reckon up our playwrights he is the one that 
will be remembered. I do not speak so much of the Mr. Pinero, 
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wielder of The Thunderbolt, though that missed its mark, not by 
any failure of the hand to wield it, but of the audience whom its 
thunder should have smitten. It was a little too good. Nor so 
much of the Mr. Pinero of The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, though that 
splendid play perhaps touched top mark of any written lately, 
but rather of that almost forgotten Mr. Pinero of The Magistrate, 
The Cabinet Minister, The Schoolmistress, Dandy Dick, and the 
rest of the very many mirth-raisers. Even to-day, though the asides 
are an anachronism, they can be read with finest enjoyment and 
surprise at their humour of dialogue and situation. But Mr. 
Pinero puts them behind him, as if they were childish things, though 
we had some of their sparkle in The Gay Lord Quex. Yet a big 
public would not have The Thunderbolt. It gave them too much to 
think. 

Therefore it seems as if the playwright, if he is to present us 
with plays in their fullest sense—that is, plays which will be acted— 
must in some degree compromise. And that, returning to the 
point of outset, An Englishman’s Home, is what the author of 
that play, so remarkable in its reception, has seemed to realise in 
giving it its much-criticised conclusion. Had it finished on the 
low note of England’s unprepared futility, it is likely enough 
that it would not have been received at all—not listened to—and 
its lesson thus never would have been learnt. Logically that 
lesson, as the play stands, is of course that the unprepared futility 
does not matter, that England will continue to ‘ muddle through 
somehow,’ till the cows come home; but that is not the lesson, 
as we well know, that the teacher intended, nor is it the lesson that 
the Englishman draws. He understands it all to mean that we stand, 
by reason of our unpreparedness, in the presence of grave national 
danger (whether truly or not is beside the present point), and that 
is what the writer meant. His pretty ending is intended only to 
make the lesson pleasant, and the Englishman seems well able to 
‘muddle through ’ the logical necessity—and come out at the other 
side with practical appreciation of his salutary scourging. It would 
not matter now, in all likelihood, if the ending were changed, so 
as to make it logical, and nationally ominous. The play has its 
réclame now, its fame, its assured success, but the bait had to be 
sugared in the first instance. It is at least doubtful whether it 
would have been taken had it not been. 

. Unquestionably it is this that makes the success of a play, 
that it should be talked about, That it should be written about is 
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something, but that comes later. It is only because of the talking 
that there is the writing, for the general writers write that which 
they perceive, or think, will interest readers. The criticisms of 
the professional critics, so to call them, are interesting, but they do 
not make or mar a play’s success. They have nothing to say to 
its popularity. For one thing the point of view of the critic is 
entirely different from that of the vast majority of people who go 
to plays. He looks at it as an artist may, criticises the construction, 
the character development, the truth to nature. Moreover he has 
been to so many plays, and regarded so many from this point of 
view, that anything in the nature of a trade trick revoltshim. He 
is wearied byit. He says, ‘ We have seen this a thousand and one 
times before.’ The public does not criticise thus. If it has seen the 
thing, say, a hundred times before, to the thousand of the critic, 
it has not given it the attention that he has. The great kind public 
does not mind a trick or two. If it can get amusement out of the 
most obvious trick it is ready enough to forgive the means. It is 
not so terribly blasé and désillusioné (why are all these epithets 
of cynicism so much more expressive in the French ?) as the pro- 
fessional man. 

Of people who go to plays a certain number are inveterate first- 
nighters. No matter what the play or who the actors, they make 
it a point of honour to attend the first representation. And this 
is a curious fancy, for there is no doubt that as a rule you get your 
play worse done on the first night than ever again. The voice of 
the prompter is loud in the land. If you have the fortune to be 
sitting so as to get a view of the side scenes, on the first night of a 
play given by a certain star actor—a very bright luminary indeed— 
you may see his own particular me damnée indicating to him not 
only all he has to say but all the bits of business he has to do, 
rubbing his nose at one moment, wiping his eye the next, each of 
these movements having a meaning which the great man reproduces, 
with much added majesty, for the audience. Still, those who go 
on the first night are twenty-four hours ahead of those who go on 
the second, and it always gives a sense of superiority to have 
opened the oyster a little before the man whom you meet in the 
street. 

Besides the first-night audience, which is to be reckoned as 
more or less of a certainty, there is a certain hearing assured for 
every prominent actor and actress, no matter in what piece they are 
appearing, Each has a personal following. There is one of our 
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actresses who may be relied upon to fill a house of ordinary size 
for six weeks, quite apart from any merit of the play in which she 
has the star rile. People go to see the actress, not the play. Each 
theatre, moreover, has its clientele. Far away in mid ocean you 
may hear one returning exile say to another, ‘ There is a new piece 
at the So-and-So. I must go and see that.’ He does not ask 
what it is about, or who is init. It is at the theatre of which he 
has been an habitué ; that is enough for him. He knows, or he thinks 
he knows, what kind of play he is likely to see at just that theatre, 
and goes to it accordingly. It is for this reason that it is something 
of a disappointment and a shock when a piece of some entirely 
different character from that which is usual at any one theatre is 
produced on its stage. Olive Latimer’s Husband at the Vaudeville, 
for example, gives something of the sensation we might have if 
we found the pages of ‘ Robert Elsmere ’ bound within the covers 
of the ‘ Contes de Jean Tourne-broche.’ The very name of ‘ Vaude- 
ville ’ almost contradicts the idea of a‘ thinking’ piece. No wonder 
that the man of the big moustaches came out with a sense of gloom. 

There are a certain number of people who go to plays to see 
the dresses. Of these there are two kinds, professionals and 
amateurs. There is the smart lady, who wants to be smarter 
than her nearest and dearest friend and must go because the stage 
shows the dernier cri; and there are the dressmakers, who go that 
they may consult with their clients and say, ‘ Did you see how the 
sleeves were cut in that gown which Miss M. T. wears in the last 
act of Mr. Maugham’s latest?’ Only they do not name the 
author, because he is, to ninety-nine hundredths of people who go 
to plays, a person of no importance. 

It is not often that you will find an audience which has not 
some actors and actresses among it. It is said that it is curious 
how fond they are of going to the theatre. Perhaps it would be 
more curious if they were not. It must be most interesting to see 
how the products of their art look from the other side of the foot- 
lights. They go with an earnest desire to learn, in the first place, 
naturally with a very great appreciation of all the points, both of 
the writing and the acting, and with a most generous disposition 
to give credit for all that is done well. There is no more generous 
critic of an actor or actress than another of the same trade. It is 
not always so in the arts. 

What is more singular than the attraction which the theatre 
has for actors is the little attraction it has for playwrights. Yet 
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this is again not without its tolerably obvious explanation. If 
the professional critic is apt to hear the machinery creak and see 
the nails and glue more than the ordinary public, how much more, 
again, is the playwright—the man whose work is with these materials 
—likely to be painfully conscious of them. If spontaneity counts 
for anything—and surely it counts for a very great deal—in the 
illusion which the playwright tries to produce, how can he hope to 
produce it for one who is always busy endeavouring to create 
the same illusion ? Did not Cicero, who seldom made a joke, say 
that he wondered how two auspices (bird-seers, and fortune-tellers 
from the flight of birds) could pass each other in the street without 
laughing? It must surely be with something of the same 
consciousness that a playwright goes to see another’s work. 
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* Au, what joy to be here, and with you, Carina!’ 

The slender, eloquent hands of the older woman touched lovingly 
the young girl’s shoulders and gave her a little shake. 

“Is it not wonderful? Speak! Did you ever see such beauty ? 
We shall rest here as no two people ever rested before, and all 
night long hear the ripple of little waves somewhere at the edge of 
our dreams. Che gioia!’ 

The girl’s eyes followed the Signora’s over the expanse of pale 
green water to Venice, loveliest of cities, lying with grey domes, 
red roofs, and dull, fantastic chimneys in relief against a faint blue 
sky. The delicate outline and subtly blended colouring of the 
place brought an appeal as of music to the Signora Reale as she 
stood on the worn stone balcony of her old palace on the Giudecea, 
her dark hair with its faint sprinkling of grey shading her too- 
expressive face. 

‘The very air is softer here, resting one for all the years.’ She 
spread her fingers out as she spoke, and laughed a poignant laugh 
whose gaiety seemed bubbling up as from deep wells of pain. 
‘I forget that you haven’t any years, Caterina,’ she said, touching 
the girl’s white forehead with the delicacy of a butterfly’s wing. 
‘Only twenty-two! What are twenty-two years, bambina? 
Ah, Madonna mia, it is to be as yet unborn !’ 

The clear grey eyes of the girl rested on her with that intelligent 
wonder always called forth by the fascination of the Signora Reale, 
then looked out at the many-tinted beauty of water and shipping 
and floating city, vaguely troubled lest some shade escape her. 
In unconscious imitation she spread her fingers out to the air, 
now, as always, in swift pursuit of the older woman’s appreciations. 

“Do you love it? Say that you love it!’ commanded the 
Signora. ‘It will be, oh, so doubly dear to me if you do!’ 

‘Of course I do!’ The girl’s gift of reticence was a boon to 
both, leaving scope for the Signora’s imaginings, which had 
shaped at their will a responsive dream-creature to inhabit the 
fair form of her protégée. 
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‘Now the garden!’ cried the Signora. ‘Come to the garden ! 
It is my passion, next to you and my art.’ 

‘I must study my part for to-night,’ said Katharine anxiously. 
‘T do not feel at all sure of myself.’ 

‘Go and bring it. You can study out there. To-night, you 
Persephone, I Demeter ; La Fenice with the lights and the flowers— 
one night’s work, and then a summer of rest!’ 

As they came out into the sun-warmed garden facing the 
lagoon the Signora breathed deeply of the beauty and warmth 
of the place. An old marble seat, flecked with grey moss, invited ; 
grass and leaf were green with June; the colour and fragrance of 
the deep-red and the yellow roses and of tall white lilies intoxicated 
like some subtle wine. 

‘We shall be like the little sails that drift and drift,’ said the 
Signora, watching one of yellow-brown with a golden star drifting 
down the blue water to Chioggia. ‘I could love them except for 
the absurd fear that one of them will come to carry you away, 
Carina.’ 

‘I shan’t go; I am too busy,’ said Katharine from the bench, 
absorbed in Persephone’s lines. To-night was the opportunity of 
a lifetime, for she was to appear in an important réle with the 
great actress La Reale—the greatest in Europe, many people said— 
in a benefit for the poor of Venice. 

As Katharine studied the Signora wandered up and down the 
pebbled paths, here by wistaria vines that laid delicate clusters 
of purple bloom against the grey plaster walls of the villa, there 
where honeysuckle, madre-selva, climbed with trumpet-shaped 
pink blossoms against a faded red-brick wall. The grace of passing 
sail and of swaying acacia by the waterside seemed gathered in 
her slender figure as she walked. Wherever she went she watched 
the head of the girl silhouetted against the blue of the sky, the 
pale-gold parted hair, the beautiful face, stern in its girlish outlines ; 
and she lingered longest in the spot where tall white lilies made a 
foreground for the white-clad figure. ‘They are so like her,’ 
murmured the Signora to herself. As she watched, dreaming 
water and floating clouds and the wide wings of gulls brought to 
her memories of the days when she had first known Katharine. 
That evening at the theatre in Paris came back to her, when, 
in the confusion of the moment as the applause was dying out 
after her fifth appearance before the curtain, the gleam of shining 
hair had arrested her eyes as she went back to her dressing-room 
42—2 
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and a girlish figure clad in Madonna blue had stood out agains 
the motley actor-train, Romeo in scarlet doublet, the Nurse iy 
coif and ruff. How the English girl had broken through th 
protecting walls surrounding the great actress was a mystery, but 
the sheer audacity of the attempt had won her an interview. Ong 
again the Signora saw, against the rich disarray of her dressing. 
room, the finely cut face, prayerful as that of an angel in a Filippino 
Lippi picture, a certain hardness in its fine outlines escaping her 
then as now. 

‘What is it you want to do?’ La Reale had asked, won by 
the pleading mouth. The answer had brought a sudden awe at 
such youth and innocence. 

‘I want to go on the stage. Something tells me that I could 
learn to become a great actress, and I long to prove that one can 
be great and noble too. I believe in the theatre, and I am sure 
that it can be made a moral force.’ 

Mirth rippled back now to the sad, dark, watching eyes, and 
the Signora laughed as she recalled the moment-—-a little soundless 


laugh. 
‘She wanted to set the wicked stage right, my bambina, my 
bambina!’ An added tenderness came into her face as she 


remembered the significance of that moment. She herself had 
hardly known how it had happened ; perhaps a sense of all that 
threatened this beautiful head in modern Babylon touched the 
springs of the yet undiscovered mother-love within her; perhaps 
her own need cried out in an anguish of loneliness at this ebb-tide 
of a great passion. Suddenly, aware of a profound lack in her 
life, she had held out her hands to the girl. 

* Will you come to stay with me? Katharine Alden—ah! my 
grandmother was English too.’ 

Would she stay? The adoring eyes of youth had rested upon 
the Signora’s face in full surrender; the woman had bent to kiss 
her forehead. 

‘Your parents ?’ 

‘ They are both dead,’ the girl had answered absent-mindedly. 

*Poverina! Of course they are, or you would not be wandering 
about this great city alone. Bambina mia, mia!’ The sweet 
Italian diminutives had at last found a meaning for this childless 
woman. 

Of the nine days’ wonder that had followed in the girl’s native 


provincial town at Katharine Alden’s incredible good fortune}. 
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the Signora had heard nothing; nor did she know much of the 
dissatisfaction of her troupe, jealous of the passionate caresses 
lavished on the girl, over her complete absorption. ‘ La santissima 
bambina’ they called the new-comer in derision after the first 
shock of contact with her ideals; and they rejoiced in secret over 
her conscientious failures in the matter of acting. ‘The Signorina 
must have been a marionette in some previous state of existence ’ 
suggested Signor Morelli, the leading man; and they all hailed 
gleefully Katharine’s long absences at dramatic school while the 
troupe was away on extended tours. 

The absences grew briefer and more brief, for to the Signora 
Reale all places seemed empty without her protégée, and she had 
more than once travelled half across the Continent for a glimpse 
of that loved face to still the hunger of her heart. She could no 
longer keep her purpose single, for a girl’s shadow had fallen between 
her and her art. Sometimes, in crucial moments on the stage, a 
memory of the outline of Katharine’s hair on her forehead made 
the great actress stumble and forget. Hours that should have 
been given to Lady Macbeth and to Cleopatra were spent in planning 
the girl’s house dresses. La Reale was losing ground, the public 
said, and that was strange in a woman not yet forty. But she 
no longer cared for the public. Careless of her glory, she looked 
only to Katharine for judgment, her chosen censor in art and ethics. 
The soul of her own youth seemed to have come back to her in this 
girl, who was even as her old prayers made visible. 

From the slender shadow of a cypress-tree the Signora watched 
Katharine’s eyes, wistful with childish idealism, as they followed 
a white sea-gull floating low above the garden. Each new glimpse 
of the girl was dearer than the last ! 

‘Caterina mia,’ she said, drawing near, ‘I must interrupt. Do 
you remember the night you first came to me?’ 

‘Could I ever forget?’ Katharine spoke warmly. ‘It was 
the first moment that gave me a chance to win the desire of my 
heart.’ 

The eyes of the older woman rested hungrily on the lifted face ; 


perhaps—perhaps she would say more ! 


‘Tell me,’ asked the girl anxiously, ‘ do you think I have learned 


Idless much? Have I developed ?’ 





_ ‘You must not think of that.’ 


* Wonderfully.’ 
‘Shall I ever be a great actress ? ’ 
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As Katharine’s eyes sought again the type-written lines the 
old desire to outwit Fate came back with renewed force to the 
Signora. In her heart she knew that there was no genius there, 
yet she dumbly strove to create for the child that which she fain 
would have. Prodigally lending her own glorious vitality, in 
rehearsals she almost made her pupil do what was beyond her 
power to achieve. 

*Carissima, are you happy ?’ 

‘No,’ answered Katharine; and the answer brought dismay 
to the Signora’s face. ‘I shall not be until I have learned to act 
in a way that will please you.’ 

The girl was smothered by sudden kisses, and she submitted. 
Whatever the Signora did was right, but this was embarrassing, 
except when she was cold or hungry or in strange places. 

She was at work again, her lips moving along the soft hexameter 
lines of her part. Ah! this was beautiful, the Signora mused, as 
she seated herself at the girl’s side—Katharine’s sense of respon- 
sibility toward herself! For all that was lavished upon her she 
was grateful, and gratitude with her meant self-improvement. 

‘It is you—you who make me unsatisfied,’ said Katharine. 
Her hands were folded in her lap, and to the divinely undiscerning 
eyes of the elder woman there were wings folded upon those 
slender shoulders. ‘You are what I would give my life to be; 
you are great and you are good.’ 

The little tragic movement of the Signora’s hands Katharine 
failed to see. A sense of the transparent righteousness of the girl 
came home to the woman as sharp self-reproach. Had she done 
this fair young creature wrong? Her hand fell caressingly—with 
what regret !—on the pale yellow hair, as her eyes followed the 
flight of the white sea-gull beyond the green of vine and cypress 
to the lagoon. Here such harmony had wind and wave and sun- 
shine wrought upon the world that it seemed as if even the cruel 
past might become a part of beauty. Perhaps the peace of the 
present moment would be more golden if the old passionate unrest 
were stilled by speech. 

‘No, no, I cannot let you think that any more!’ One finger 
touched the girl’s curving lips as if to silence them. ‘It is mar- 
vellous that you should have spent so long a time with me without 
learning! They must have been afraid of your angel face!’ 

The grey eyes were full of amazed questioning; the beautiful 
head of the woman was bent solemnly, 
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‘Do you love me, Carina ?’ 

‘It is hard to speak ’—the chill of youth was in the girl’s voice— 
‘but you must know! How could I help it? I gain so much 
from you, and all that I ever achieve will be your work. You are 
my ideal.’ 

‘Carina, you do not know what you are saying; but you say 
you love me, and I will tell you all.’ Pain burned steadily in the 
dark eyes; it was the harder with this young face, all reverence, 
lifting hero-worshipping eyes to her own. ‘ Before you came to 
me, beloved, with your white forehead, like an angel alighting 
for a moment—before I found you, sweetness, I was not good. If 
I have any claim now it is you who have made me so.’ 

The grey eyes were full of question. 

‘It was a love that stained,’ said the Signora softly, the wonderful 
face an incarnate sorrow. ‘I had done what you would call 
hideously wrong.’ 

For a minute there was only a sound of little waves lapping 
the garden shore, breaking, not upon the edge of dreams, but of 
awakening. 

‘It isn’t true; it cannot be true,’ said Katharine, breathing 
hard. 

‘Si, si, my little one; you cannot believe. That is sweet in 
you; but I tell you, my own tongue tells you. I was wicked, 
wicked, for he had other claims; wife and child he had, and they 
have suffered. I may forgive him, bambina; I can never forgive 
myself.’ 

The girl’s hands were drawn slowly away from the appealing 
fingers laid upon them. 

‘But I loved him, I loved him, Carina! I loved him to the 
breaking of the heart.’ 

‘You loved—a—man who was—married ? ’ 

Signora Reale flung out her arms in a gesture that told the 
tragedy of a lifetime. 

‘May you never know how bitterly !’ 

‘ When—where ? ’ stammered Katharine, with slowly whitening 
face. 

‘It began—in Rome. He saw me play; I was Giulietta—and 
it lasted three years—three years. When it was over it was not I 
who had the strength to leave him; it was he who left me. Ah! 
we were so happy, bambina, in our villa by Lake Como!’ 

* You ?’ breathed Katharine. 
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Her clear eyes filled with tears as they looked upon the older 
woman: it was the same face, the same shadowy, grey-flecked 
hair, the same beautiful mouth, save that the look of sadness had 
deepened. It was the same face, and yet for the girl the Signora 
Reale had ceased to exist. 

* You said you loved me, carissima.’ 

* But I cannot bear it,’ said Katharine, covering her face with 
her hands. ‘There isn’t any you; it is as if the stars had all gone 
out.’ 

She rose and went away down the garden path with drooping 
head. The Signora sat so still in the sunshine upon the moss- 
grown marble bench by the cypress-tree that butterflies alighted on 
her forehead, and flew, unafirighted, away. 

Several hours afterward Katharine knocked at the Signora’s 
door. The actress was standing by one of the long windows, 
dressed for the evening performance, watching the after-gleam of 
sunset as it touched sky and water to deepest gold. Beyond her 
lay the worn city, whose beauty, spiritualised by time, whose 
wistful look of having ceased to hope, bore an expression akin to 
her own. 

‘You will not fail me to-night, Caterina ?’ 

* Of course not,’ said the girl proudly. ‘Ido not break engage- 
ments, and I am nearly ready.’ 

‘We will start,’ and the Signora came forward to ring for her 
maid, but Katharine put up a warning hand. 

‘Just a minute. I thought I should tell you to-night : I—I am 
going away.’ 

‘Where, Carina ? ’ 

‘To my aunt in England.’ The girl’s eyes were cast down, and 
she faltered. 

“To stay?’ 

‘To stay.’ 

‘ Then Maria can pack your things and send them.’ The Signora 
spoke quietly, as if the plan had been long thought out. 

‘Don’t—don’t look like that!’ begged the girl. ‘I cannot 
bear it. Everything is different ; everything is slipping. I don’t 
know what to believe.’ 

The older woman bent forward listening. 

“Do you think I am very bad ? ’ pleaded the girl. 

‘No, carissima.’ 

“You see,’ there were tears on the young cheek thet had been 
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seldom wet by them, ‘I had an ideal, always, and then you came, 
and you were the ideal.’ Her voice broke in a hard little sob. 
‘Now all is different ; you are not you. Oh, if it had been anything 
but that !’ 

The woman’s arms were flung out to the empty air. 

‘Oh, my little one !’ she cried, ‘ I have done you a great wrong ! 
I did not mean to, only I was so lonely, so lonely !’ 

‘No, you did not mean to,’ said the girl gently. ‘ And you have 
done so much for me. The—the money you have spent for me 
I shall try to repay.’ 

The Signora lifted her hand, almost touching the girl’s hair. 

‘Forgive me, little one. It is my just punishment.’ 

Katharine started to go, swayed, came back again, and then 
went out, closing the door softly. 

That night, in the great theatre La Fenice, the Signora Reale 
played at her will with the hearts of men and of women. It was 
a poetic drama, with lyric appeal, embodying the old myth of 
Demeter and Persephone, full of the ripple of old laughter and the 
dropping of old tears. The search of the mother for the daughter 
carried away by Pluto to the under world from a moment of sweetest 
content in the sunshine ; the cry of the mother’s grief, sounding 
along imagined meadow and mountain path, brought a fall of real 
flowers upon the stage in the path of the stricken Demeter. 

‘Proserpina! Proserpina!’ The grief of all stricken mothers 
sounded in the wonderful melody of that voice. The house was 
held spellbound by this wandering blue-veiled figure with the 
pleading hands; she ceased to be a woman and became a voice, a 
cry, an instrument on which all the sorrow of the world was playing. 

Katharine, watching, was almost terrified by sudden glimpses 
in @ world of real passion ; listening was like having new windows 
flung open for the soul. The Signora’s cheeks were wet with real 
tears. ‘How does she do it? She is so clever!’ said the girl 
despairingly as she repeated her own lines, bringing her whole 
intellect to bear on the problem of the great actress’s power. 
“Could I ever learn to laugh like that?’ There was one scene 
where the girl was put to the test. In shadowy Hades, at Pluto’s 
side, she must plead to return to the upper world. 


Ah, beautiful mother of all things, my heart is consumed by its longing 

For the touch of thy hand on my shoulder, the warmth of thy breath on my 
forehead ; 

To feel in the glow of thy sunshine thy radiant kisses descending, 
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She felt the Signora’s eyes upon her ; for a moment something 
seemed to choke her, and when she spoke her voice had an eloquence 
beyond its own. The face of the actress was illumined when the 
girl had finished, and she heard the quick applause. Then fol- 
lowed the return of the lost daughter in spring. Laughter floated 
through the house, wonderful laughter, gathering up into itself 
the merriment of little children, the mirth of waving grass, the 
upward cadences of song caught from the lips of the young. The 
soul of all the springtimes of the world was in that voice ; it was 
joy incarnate ; it was life set free. 

No word was spoken as the two went home that night, their 
gondola threading its way through the gay pageant of the Grand 
Canal into the wider shadows of the canal of the Giudecca. 
Silently they glided over the dusky water, broken here and there 
by long paths of trembling light, their island home rising like a 
bubble before them. Katharine crept to her room, shaken as she 
had never been shaken in all her self-controlled little life, fearful 
yet fascinated by the wide seas of feeling breaking so near. 

In the morning Katharine, pale of face, begged for Pietro and 
the gondola, as she had a few errands to do. 

“Of course! Of course! Do you need to ask, little one?’ 
said the Signora, but she did not bend to kiss the girl. The trim, 
linen-clad figure disappeared, to reappear a minute afterward 
upon the quay. Looking back, Katharine saw the Signora watch- 
ing her from a window, and saw her smile, one of those divinely 
touching smiles, sadder than tears. It haunted her through all 
the fierce pain in her young heart for ideals destroyed, as she glided 
in and out through shadowed waterways, haunted her until, 
deciding to leave some of her errands undone, she told Pietro to 
row her anywhere he chose for a time, as she wanted to think. 
It was a clouded morning, full of the appeal of unfallen showers, 
and, as they went out to meet the coming rain, the girl saw St. 
Mark’s golden crosses and angel wings, and the tinted drifting 
sails more lovely than ever under soft clouds of grey. Through 
the gentle influence of rippling water and widening sky the beauty 
of this city of many sorrows came creeping, creeping nearer her 
inmost heart. The poignant charm of the worn thresholds and 
of the delicate arches of window and doorway with their crumbling 
leaf tracery brought an appeal as of human grief, and, in looking, 
she felt herself, as often with the Signora, standing breathless at 
the edge of that undiscovered country—Life. A wavering look 
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crept over the resolution of the fine young face. Alone in the 
gondola, Katharine bowed her head upon her hand, crying out 
softly to herself : ‘ What shall Ido? What shall Ido?’ 

The Signora watched long from the window that morning, 
busied herself with needless tasks, and came back to the window 
again. Something troubled her eyes, and it was evident that she 
could not see clearly, for the faces that passed seemed all to be 
Katharine’s. Women’s garments took the shape of the linen 
jacket and the slope of the girl’s shoulders. More than once, in 
the blindness of her grief, she started to call from the balcony, but 
saw a strange face uplifted to hers. The next figure took on the 
same outline, and the next. 

She took refuge in the garden. ‘ Caterina, Caterina, Caterina! ’ 
The grieved melody of her voice sounded up and down the garden 
paths as she went with beautiful bowed head. She had dreamed 
in the brief sleep vouchsafed last night that a child’s finger had 
touched her cheek—always in dreams Katharine came to her as a 
little child. Then they had seemed walking together where the 
way was steep, the child ahead, she following. 

‘I have failed to win her,’ said the Signora. ‘It is because 
she is so good that she is strong. I do not deserve her love.’ 

Tired, she threw herself down upon Katharine’s seat, yielding 
to the charm of the sunless day which won water and shore and 
troubled heart to a mood of utter rest. Softer green lay on the 
vineyard and the slender cypresses, while the moist air deepened 
the russet of the old tiled roofs beyond, and the woods flecking 
the marble seats of the garden. All about the island kingdom, 
ripple by ripple, the water answered back the purpling grey of 
dome and sky. To the woman, waiting with half-closed eyes, 
all the past came back in pictures of Katharine—Katharine timidly 
rehearsing, Katharine in grey-blue walking dress among the olive 
slopes of Fiesole, Katharine in white or in palest gold like her 
hair. The starved maternity of the woman lingered hungrily over 
the least detail, the memory of the lines of the girl’s white forehead 
with the delicate eyebrows bringing tears to her eyes. So odd, 
so Puritan, and so sweet! How much of the sting of the past her 
love had taken away! Even in this cruel loss of her the girl was 
as the healing of her bitter hurt, God’s forgiveness in human shape. 

‘ Signora,’ said Maria, ‘a gentleman to see you.’ 
* But I am seeing no one.’ 

* He said he was an old friend, and gave no card.’ 
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‘An old friend?’ said the Signora. ‘I who have no friends, 
old or new! Tell him that it is impossible.’ 

‘Guido told him that it is impossible, but he will not be 
denied.’ 

The Signora rose, the look of trouble in her dark eyes deepening 
into apprehension. Someone was coming rapidly down the garden 
path, and the footstep was one to which her whole being long had 
vibrated. 

‘You!’ said the Signora, standing close to a tall cypress as if 
for refuge. 

* Giulietta !’ 

The appeal of the deep voice was almost as potent as ever— 
so the name, which only he had used. 

‘Go! You must not come here!’ But her voice faltered, 
and her words lacked power. 

* Giulietta mia, to see you again is like——’ 

“The nethermost hell,’ suggested the woman, her eyes cast 
down. She did not need to lift them, for she knew all too well—the 
broad forehead, the full lips, and the appeal of the deep eyes. 
It was a poet’s undisciplined face, alive now with the power of a 
rekindled passion. 

‘I—I have come back, Giulietta.’ 

“I see that you have,’ said the woman simply. 

* Will you not ask me to sit down ?’ 

She shook her head, drawing away from him. 

“I have much to confess, and there is much for you to forgive. 
I left you——’ 

“It was the kindest deed you ever did,’ interrupted the Signora 
passionately. ‘ You are too late, too late! An angel from heaven 
has come between us! ’ 

* You refer, I presume, to the young lady from England ? ’ 

‘She has been all, all, filling up completely the measure of my 
empty life. Since she came I have had no thought, save her, no 
hope, save for her future. She——’ 

“Interferes badly with your acting,’ finished the man gently. 

‘Why do you say that ?’ 

‘Surely you know what all the world knows—that it is begin- 
ning to fall off ?’ 

* Ah, I am so glad!’ 

‘Glad, Giulietta! You are mad, you, the greatest woman on 
the stage to-day !’ 
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‘Don’t you see, can you not see, what an escape it is from one’s 
own life to care like that ? ’ 

Signor Rodini eyed her thoughtfully; among the thousand 
charms of this wonderful woman this was something new. 

‘Her infinite variety,’ he murmured appreciatively. 
™ Why did you come?’ demanded the Signora Reale, facing 
him. 

‘I came for you,’ he answered steadily, his full glance drawing 
her with its old power. ‘ When one has lost a possession of great 
price one naturally seeks for it.’ 

‘I am no possession of yours; I am Katharine’s, Katharine’s, 
Katharine’s.’ Yet, through the open window, she saw Maria 
coming and going, packing the girl’s clothing. Katharine was 
going away, to-day, perhaps, and it meant for ever. 

‘ Are you free to ask me to come back?’ He shook his head. 

‘No, Giulietta, I am not legally free—you have no need to be 
told that our Church refuses divorce—but she never cared, never ! 
You and I are morally free to seek out our lost paradise among the 
olive slopes.’ 

‘You and I!’ she retorted disdainfully ; then spoke wistfully, 
a cry of loneliness welling up in her throat : ‘ Why did you leave 
me?’ 

‘Because I was a thrice-mocked fool! But when I heard you 
last night I knew, as I long have known, that there was but one 
voice in the world for me.’ 

‘ That voice says, Go!’ 

Guido at this minute interrupted. The Signorina Caterina had 
asked him to look up trains for her. It was Paris she wished to 
reach via Milan, was it not? Then the afternoon express was what 
she wanted. The depth of sorrow in the Signora Reale’s face 
betrayed to her unbidden guest the significance of the question. 

‘ Ah, the young lady from England is going away ? ’ 

‘Yes.’ In all the Signora’s acting of tragedy there had never 
been such depth of appeal in a single word. 

‘Do you love your wooden doll so much ?’ he asked lightly. 
‘May I ask why she is going ? ’ 

‘ Because I told her of you, and of the past.’ The anguish of 
the dark eyes moved him. 

‘ Then, beloved, I come at the right moment.’ 

‘ Through no moment shall you enter into my life again ! ’ 

‘ Ah, but I have entered into it again,’ he said exultantly. ‘You 
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have not for many months been so much yourself as you were last 
night. Who wrote your play ?’ 

‘One Edmondo Colonne ; I do not know him.’ The woman’s 
eyes were wide with wonder; Signor Rodini pointed one finger 
significantly to his bosom. 

‘ I ! > 

‘Not you?’ 

He bowed in triumph. 

‘The protection of a nom de plume enabled me.’ 

* But you could not!’ 

‘It was because I could not bear to see you losing ground in this 
mad passion for a girl. I have followed your life more closely than 
you think, and, understanding the situation, I wanted to give you 
something that you could do. Your range has narrowed, 
Giulietta ! ’ 

‘ You wrote that play, which was as the very soul of my life laid 
bare! The thought of it is intolerable.’ 

‘Don’t you think I deserve some reward for comprehending ? 
Does your protégée understand you as I understand ? ’ 

A look came into the Signora’s face that the man had never 
seen there. 

‘I need no one to understand ; I am a woman—and I need only 
something on which I can pour out all that is in the depth of my 
heart. The love I have to give could not ask return.’ 

‘ Giulietta, stop this foolishness! You are mine, mine for ever ; 
fate, not I, has spoken. You are tired, tired, and I can give you 
such rest as no one else can.’ 

For a moment there was silence. The long-delayed rain began 
to fall imperceptibly, and wheeling, darting swallows skimmed 
the air above the red-brown roofs and shadowy cypresses, while 
all the air grew sweet with the fragrance of the gentle shower 
falling on vine and leaf and blossom. 

‘You hope, then,’ the man’s voice began. 

‘I have no hope of any kind,’ answered the woman steadily. 

There was a little rustle near at hand ; the rose branches parted 
and the tall white lilies gave way for advancing feet. Katharine 
stood before them, her parted hair a little less severe than was its 
wont, her eyes soft with traces of tears. Now that there was some- 
thing to do her puzzling path was clear. Signor Rodini watched 
her, his expression of interest deepening to anxiety. 

‘Caterina mia!’ The Signora’s words were full of the grief of 
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Demeter, yet hinted a springtime of laughter. The girl hesitated, 
looked at the stranger, then crossed to the Signora’s side and bent 
her head. 

‘ You have come back, Proserpina ! ’ 

‘If you will take me,’ said Katharine humbly. Passionate 
kisses were rained on the pale golden hair. 

‘ Take you back, carissima! Ah, angelo d’ oro, take you back ! ’ 

The girl turned and faced Signor Rodini, fine and strong as an 
avenging angel, a protecting young hand on the Signora’s shoulder 
as she spoke. 

‘I could not help hearing part of what you were saying. I think, 
sir, you had not reckoned with me.’ 

He bowed, not without admiration. 

‘TI fancy that Mademoiselle had hardly reckoned on some un- 
expected qualities in herself.’ 

He saluted politely and left them, though the dimmed eyes of the 
Signora failed to see. With lightest finger-tips the girl touched 
the grey-flecked hair of the woman at her side. 

‘I have been a beast,’ said Katharine, ‘ thinking only of myself.’ 

Beyond the green vineyard, over the soft grey water, two little, 
noiseless boats went softly gliding, each with a slender sail of flame, 
hope’s very colour. 

MarGaRET SHERWOOD. 











. ‘THAT DAY AT NAVARINO’ 


THE riverside was a study in sharp contrasts. The squalid dingy 
streets seemed almost to fester in the brilliant aching sunshine, 
and the small drab houses stretched away like rabbit-hutches in 
endless lines with maddening regularity. Upon the pavement 
and in the narrow yards exceedingly dirty children were playing 
with an unquenchable cheeriness that was almost inexplicable, 
entirely disregarding the occasional shrill reproofs of slatternly 
mothers with terribly untended hair. Everywhere was there 
squalor, discomfort, and scorching heat. And then a few yards 
brought you to the cool, blue, flickering river. 

Somehow one began at once to understand the invincible gaiety 
of those bedraggled infants. The kindly gods have woven a thread 
of delicate beauty into the harsh grey fabric of their lives; they 
have given to their eyes something of great price, a vision very 
fair and gracious, that may atone for other sights. It is not sug- 
gested, of course, that the children realise their fortune, that they 
are grateful for this perpetual gift ; but it is there, and its influence 
must be felt. 

The river is seldom the same, but it is always worth the seeing. 
Sombre or gay, mist-clad or sparkling, stern or gentle, it has always 
something of beauty, something that is healing to the eye. That 
afternoon it was a picture, stored as no human artist, not even 
Turner’s self, could have stored it, with lavish splendid colour and 
swift vivid movement. Down the long bend the sails of the hoys 
were flashing in the sunlight, ringing the changes upon every 
shade of colour between rich red and dingy black. And still the riot 
of contrasts endured, as is ever the way upon the Thames. In the 
middle distance a black brigantine was following her tug down 
stream, just such ‘a long, low, dark craft’ as one used to read 
of with delightful thrills in the books of brave adventure. The 
pirate ship was always long, and dark, and low. Behind her a huge 
slate-grey giant of a steamer, like a great ringing tank of metal, 
bustled down the river with much noisy hooting and splashing of 
white foam. Out there in mid-stream the water was the deep and 
lovely blue of the unshadowed sky, but near to the bank, in the 
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shadow of the barges, it was a rich and unctuous yellow-brown. 
Boys were bathing all along the reach, their white, naked bodies 
glistening in the brave sunlight so that one was reminded of Tuke’s 
pictures. And then came the sharpest contrast of all. Half a 
mile up the river the shipbreakers’ hammers were busy upon the 
old red rusty shell of one of the first of the steam turret battle- 
ships. As I had passed, I had seen one of her huge obsolete clumsy 
guns swaying in the slings. And here, right before me now, there 
lay an old wooden three-decker awaiting the same end. 

We have, of course, gone forward as regards the efficiency and 
deadly power of our Navy, but in its beauty we have undoubtedly 
receded. The battleship of to-day is stately, and grim, and splendid, 
but it is not only the glamour of old years that makes one view these 
swiftly vanishing wooden giants almost with a catch of the breath. 
Beauty, when it can be found, is always worthy of worship. These 
old warships have a sombre gallant grace that is all their own. 
There is beauty in the long, easy sweep of their lines, and a sugges- 
tion of scowling power about their tiers of ports. There was about 
this dismasted aged hulk something of the eternal strength and 
solidity of an old castle, a grey shell of battered stone that has clung 
to the hillside in all weathers for a thousand years. She had the 
rounded, improved stern that came into use in naval architecture 
about 1820, and inevitably she recalled that fight in Navarino Bay 
that is in many ways one of the strangest in our story. It is worthy 
of remembrance, that four hours’ murderous fight, in which the 
Turkish and Egyptian fleets were almost totally destroyed by an 
English admiral commanding the squadrons of three nations. 

Sir Edward Codrington had had the inestimable advantage of 
service and training under Nelson. He had commanded the Orion 
at Trafalgar, and he proved himself a worthy pupil of the master. 
He must have been possessed of certain gifts that are not always 
vouchsafed unsparingly to the English, or he could scarcely have 
handled French, Russian, and English squadrons with a minimum 
of jealous friction. In 1827 he was flying his flag in the Asia of 
eighty-four guns as Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, and 
in July of that year he was directed to repair into the Levant. 
Public opinion throughout Europe had been somewhat stirred by 
the horrors of the war of Greek independence, and certain Govern- 
ments, to their own intense annoyance, had been goaded from their 
usual cynical calm. A treaty had accordingly been made between 
England, France, and Russia, and each of these three Powers 
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instructed its admiral in the Mediterranean ‘ to exert all the means 
which circumstances might suggest to his prudence to obtain the 
immediate effect of the desired armistice (between Turkey and 
Greece), by preventing, so far as should be in his power, all collision 
between the contending parties.’ These instructions are of interest 
because circumstances ultimately led to Sir Edward Codrington 
in bis prudence blowing the fleet of one of the contending parties 
out of the water! Whereupon certain cautious and powerful 
people in the English Government were greatly shocked, upon the 
surface, by so much bloodshed, and, less openly, were grieved that 
a barrier to Russian aggression had been removed, and very 
naturally they sought to prove that Sir Edward Codrington ‘had 
exceeded his instructions.’ Which is a priceless formula that has 
been worn threadbare in the chastening of the servants of England. 
But it is certain that Codrington had been meant to employ force, 
if necessary, to keep the peace. Stratford Canning, the English 
Ambassador at Constantinople, had written him that ‘the true 
meaning of the second instruction under the treaty is that we mean 
to enforce, by cannon shot if necessary, the armistice which is the 
object of the treaty ; the object being to interpose the allied forces 
and to keep the peace—by the speaking trumpet if possible, but 
in case of necessity by force.’ Which to any sailor, unversed in 
the deceits of higher diplomacy, must have appeared sufficiently 
explicit. Nevertheless it is possible that Sir Edward Codrington 
would have figured as a scapegoat, had it not been for public opinion. 
The King at the opening of Parliament had spoken of the battle as 
‘this untoward event’; but the great heart of England, which felt 
that the Admiral had treated it to a really lurid exhibition, was 
stirred to its generous depths. For the moment Sir Edward Cod- 
rington was raised almost to the pedestal of a successful pugilist or 
tacehorse. And the Government, asis the fashion of Governments, 
yielded gracefully to the outcry, and stated with mild surprise ‘ that 
they had never cast the least imputation upon the gallant officer 
who had commanded at Navarino!’ But all this is somewhat 
premature. 

On the 25th of September at Navarino, Ibrahim Pasha, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Turkish sea and land forces, at an 
interview with Codrington and the French Admiral De Rigny, 
had given his verbal assent to the proposed armistice. Then in a 
few days came the news of Lord Cochrane’s descent upon Patras, 

and Ibrahim Pasha considered, not unreasonably, that the engage 
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ment had been broken. He despatched a strong squadron to 
Patras, but this was met by Codrington, who, although in little 
force at the moment, stated coolly that he would open fire if the 
Turkish ships did not turn back. The Turkish commander yielded 
to the admirable assurance of the Englishman, and returned to 
Navarino. Sir Edward Codrington complained with bitterness 
of the perfidy of the Turks, but Ibrahim Pasha could scarcely 
have been expected to observe an armistice that was entirely upon 
one side. As the Greeks were still the aggressors, he landed in 
force in the Morea and proceeded to devastate the country with 
the customary atrocities in typical Turkish fashion. These pro- 
ceedings were reported to Codrington, and on the 14th of October 
he arrived off Navarino. He had now been joined by all his 
ships, and by the French and Russian squadrons, and had 
under his command eleven ships of the line, eight large frigates, 
and eight smaller vessels. In the Bay of Navarino the Turkish 
and Egyptian fleets were still anchored. They consisted of three 
ships of the line, fifteen large frigates, and a swarm of smaller 
vessels that seems to have brought up the total to eighty-nine, 
although, according to some Turkish accounts, there were only 
sixty-five. The Ottomans were thus greatly superior in mere 
numbers, but, as was shortly to be proved, they were hugely inferior 
to the Allies in all else save courage. A crushing advantage lay 
with the force that had the greater number of ships of the line, 
for it must be remembered that several smaller vessels were no match 
for one of these titans. It is one of the peculiarities of Navarino 
that in this battle corvettes and small frigates attempted almost 
for the first time to engage undisabled line-of-battle ships, and it 
cannot be said that the daring experiment met with any encouraging 
success. A problem of some difficulty was now presented to the 
English Admiral and his colleagues. 

It appeared probable that the Morea would shortly be depopu- 
lated unless the Turks received a check, and the first course that 
suggested itself to the Allies was a blockade of the bay. But the 
lateness of the season rendered this process dangerous and difficult, 
and the only alternative appeared to be to move inside the bay and 
anchor. But this step would almost inevitably provoke a conflict, 
which was directly contrary to the wishes of the allied Governments, 
and, in addition, Sir Edward Codrington was aware that it 
presented some danger. For the sloop that he had sent inside 
to reconnoitre had reported that the Turkish and Egyptian ships 
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were drawn up with great skill. They had been moored in a huge 
crescent, under the direction of M. Letellier, a French naval officer 
in the service of the Pacha of Egypt, in such a fashion that any ships 
anchoring in the middle of the bay would be exposed to their 
concentrated fire. However, it was impossible to stay outside 
with any effect, and so, upon the 20th of October, Sir Edward 
Codrington ordered an advance into the bay. 

He led the way himself in the Asia, and he proposed to anchor 
close in alongside the Turks, on account of the depth of water, 
and in order to nullify the strength of their formation. He must 
have expected a collision under the circumstances, but he certainly 
did his best to avoid it. The guns were loaded and the men at 
quarters, according to the custom of the navy when meeting the 
fleet of any other country even in peace time, but otherwise the 
ships were not in battle order. Their lower-deck ports were not 
hauled flat against the sides, but kept square as at sea in fine 
weather, and the commanders were ordered not to anchor by the 
stern, which might imply a hostile intention, but to anchor with 
springs to their anchors. In order to prevent jealousy the English 
and French formed the weather or starboard line, and the Russian 
squadron the lee line. The Genoa and the Albion followed the 
flagship closely, and Sir Edward says that all three took up 
their stations beautifully and with great speed. Meanwhile, some 
symptoms of unrest were noticeable upon the Turkish ships. Their 
men were at quarters, their tompions out, and, according to James, 


their guns loaded nearly to the muzzles with shot, broken bars, | 
rusty iron, and other materials. A boat shot out from a fort bear- 


ing the message ‘that as Ibrahim Pasha had not given any orders 
or permission for the allied fleets to enter, it was requested that they 
would again put to sea.” The English Admiral replied curtly that 
he was not come to receive orders, but to give them, and that if 
any shot were fired at the allied fleet the Turkish fleet would be 
destroyed. 

And then there followed a short pause, an ominous silence, 
before the bursting of the storm. It may be said at once that the 
Turks had no desire to provoke an immediate conflict. They 
admitted afterwards that they had wished the action to be fought at 
midnight, when their fireships could have been used with most effect. 
However, circumstances and proximity were too strong for them, 
as they were for the Allies. The band of the Asia had just been 
desired to come on deck, with the idea that its music might give 
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weight to the peaceful intentions of the intruders, when a splutter- 
ing fire of musketry was heard from near where the frigate Dart- 
mouth had taken up her station. It seemed that the Dartmouth 
had anchored dead to leeward of a Turkish fireship, and had sent 
a boat to move her, or to order her to move. The lieutenant in the 
boat had strict orders to keep the peace, but the Turks, assuming 
that her mission was not friendly, fired into her, killing Lieutenant 
Fitzroy and several of her men. The Dartmouth and La Siréne 
(the French Admiral’s flagship) answered with musketry, and then 
one of the Egyptian ships fired a round shot that struck La Siréne. 
After that, a general action followed, ‘ of course,’ as Sir Edward 
Codrington wrote. 

The Asia had taken up a station offering some chances of dis- 
tinction, thrusting her way in between the flagships of the Turkish 
and Egyptian Admirals. But Moharem Bey, the Egyptian com- 
mander, sent a message that he did not propose to open fire at all, 
and for some little while no broadsides were exchanged between 
his ship and the Asia. However, Mr. Peter Mitchell, the Asia’s 
pilot, who had been sent in a boat to Moharem Bey to explain Sir 
Edward Codrington’s desire to avoid bloodshed, was wantonly 











killed while alongside the Egyptian ship. This does not appear to 
have been done by the orders of Moharem Bey, but soon afterwards 
he saw fit to open fire upon the Asia. Then the English flagship 
answered in a terrible fashion, and Moharem Bey’s vessel literally 
withered before her blasting broadside. The effect of her heavy 
guns at point-blank range appears to have been astounding. The 


and, in addition, she was raked from the stern by several corvettes 
and lesser craft; but in ten minutes’ time the Egyptian and Turkish 
flagships were drifting away mere helpless blazing wrecks. 

And at that moment the English fire slackened throughout the 
fleet, for the smoke about the Asia was so thick that it was thought 


| that she was on fire. Then there came a puff of wind, and as the 


smoke lifted the tall figure of the English Admiral was clearly seen 
standing upon his poop. There was a burst of cheering from all 
the English ships, and then their fire crashed out once more. 
Already the result was almost a foregone conclusion, but the 
stubborn courage of the Turks was rendering it no bloodless victory 
for the Allies. Hopelessly wanting in training and science as they 
were, they yet stood to their guns with the blind valour that has 
won fame for the Turkish fighting man throughout all Europe. 
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Upon the Capitana Bey’s ship, according to the report of his own 
secretary, 650 men were killed out of a complement of 850. These 
figures seem almost incredible, but it is stated that the Turkish 
ships carried no surgeons, and that the badly wounded were left 
to die. Sir Edward Codrington himself, in a letter to the Duke of 
Clarence, states that the hull of the Turkish flagship after the battle 
‘had the appearance of being tasted by the adze preparatory to 
being docked.’ Grant says that the Turkish and Egyptian sailors 
wore white turbans with a red cap below, small brown jackets, 
and very wide short trousers that did not reach their feet. They 
swarmed upon the decks of their ships, and their great numbers 
account for the surprising mortality among them. In appearance 
they must have presented a striking contrast to the English sailors, 
‘ who had stripped themselves to their duck frocks, and bound black 
silk handkerchiefs round their heads and waists, and some upon 
their left knees.’ In the French official account it was stated that 
‘our crews have justified the confidence of their King; on each 
vessel the cry of “Vive le Roi!” spontaneously accompanied each 
broadside.’ 

Certainly the Allies appear to have fought with a chivalry 
recalling a knightly battle. The ships assisted each other irre- 
spective of nationality. Captain Hugon, of La Armide, especially 
distinguished himself, handling his frigate with a dashing gallantry 
that was worthy of his nation, and won generous praise from the 
English Admiral. The little Talbot was in a very hot corner, with 
a double frigate alongside her, and another frigate raking her bows, 
when Captain Hugon skilfully wormed La Armide in and drew the 
fire of the latter. When the Turkish frigate stuck to La Armide, 
Captain Hugon with delightful courtesy hoisted the French and 
English colours jointly over the Turkish flag, by way of acknow- 
ledging that he had only finished the work that the Talbot had 
begun. Later in the battle Captain Davies, in the Rose, rendered 
similar assistance to La Armide, when the almost reckless courage of 
her commander had placed her in some peril. Even more chivalrous 
was the service that the French ship La Breslau rendered to the Azoff, 
the Russian flagship, in spite of the jealousy that existed between 
the French and Russian squadrons. It is stated that many years 
after the battle it was a tradition in the French navy that their 
gunners, as often as opportunity permitted, had fired into the 
Russian ships, with some idea that they were avenging the retreat 
from Moscow! If this had been the case, the compliment would 
undoubtedly have been returned, and an exceedingly thrilling 
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three-cornered battle might have developed. But there is no con- 
frmation of the tradition, and Codrington in his lengthy corre- 
spondence does not mention it. It is, however, certain that the 
feeling between the English and the French was perfect. For 
example, the boats of the Dartmouth and the Rose towed away a 
fireship that threatened La Scipion, a French ship of the line. Later 
a man swam from the French flagship with a rope to the Dartmouth, 
and La Siréne was warped away from a burning antagonist. The 
boats of most of the combatants appear to have been rendered 
useless quite early in the battle. It should be said that each Turkish 
ship, as she became disabled, was deserted and set on fire by her 
crew, and the resulting explosions were most perilous to the Allies. 

About five o’clock, after four fierce hours, the firing ceased. 
Sir Edward Codrington announced in his despatches ‘that one 
frigate and fifteen smaller vessels were all that remained of this 
large fleet which ever again could put to sea.’ These figures, 
although not quite accurate, were substantially correct, and will 
give some idea of the havoc that the Allies’ guns had wrought. The 
losses of the Turks and Egyptians were stated to be 3000 killed 
and 1109 wounded. On the face of it, it appears that these figures 
should be reversed, but it seems fairly certain that little or nothing 
was done for the wounded. Grant states that upon the morning 
after the battle the English Admiral sent a boat to Moharem Bey’s 
ship to inquire if he could offer any assistance, medical or otherwise. 
The officer in command of the boat was conducted to a group of 
Turkish officers who were smoking at their ease upon divans, and 
sipping coffee handed by slaves. He had made his way along decks 
still encumbered with the dead and wounded. In answer to his 
message, the senior Turkish officer stated coldly, ‘We need no 
assistance whatever.’ ‘Shall not our surgeon attend to your 
wounded ?’ the Englishman asked. ‘No,’ the Turk answered. 
‘Wounded men need no assistance. They soon die.’ 

Grant tells another anecdote illustrating this phase of the 
Turkish character. In the morning the surface of the bay was 
covered with floating spars to which many poor wretches were 
clinging, calling for help in different tongues. Amongst them 
were many Greek prisoners still with manacles upon their limbs. 
An English lieutenant who was putting ashore a Turkish official was 
anxious to save some exhausted men who were clutching a scorched 
mast. ‘ We must rescue them !’ he exclaimed hotly. 

‘Bah !’ answered the Katib. ‘ They are only common soldiers, 
and will soon die!’ Then he burst out laughing. 
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‘Good heavens!’ asked the Englishman angrily, ‘ What is there 
here to laugh at ?’ 

‘Laugh!’ saidthe Turk. ‘ By Allah, you English are a singular 
people! Yesterday you came into the bay while we were quietly 
at our coffee ; you knocked our ships to pieces, killed or mangled 
all our men till the fleet is one vast slaughterhouse, and this morning 
you pretend to be so humane that you cannot pass a score of 
wounded soldiers without putting yourself out of your way to 
save them !’ 

Without agreeing with the conclusions of the Turk, one cannot 
help feeling that there was some measure of sense in his callous 
wit, or wishing that the purpose of the Allies had been effected in 
a less drastic fashion. 

For, despite the numbers engaged, the conditions of this battle 
were cruelly unequal. That fact is proved by the disparity between 
the butchers’ bills of the opponents. The French lost 43 killed 
and 133 wounded, the Russians 59 killed and 139 wounded, and 
the English 75 killed and 197 wounded—figures that are serious 
in themselves, but trifling in comparison with the losses of the 
Turks. It is only to be regretted that the dogged courage of the 
losers did not permit a cessation of hostilities until so many lives 
had been uselessly thrown away. With the exception of Captain 
Hugon’s frigate, La Armide, which lost fourteen killed and four- 
teen wounded, the bulk of the work appears to have been done 
by the line-of-battle ships in all three squadrons. 

There can be no doubt that the Asia sustained her full share of 
hard knocks and danger. She lost her mizenmast by the board, 
received 125 round shot in the hull, and of her crew nineteen were 
killed and fifty-seven wounded. Sir Edward Codrington was 
unwounded, except for some scratches, but his escape appears to 
have been little short of miraculous. He was a tall man, and he was 
alone upon the poop for the greater part of the battle. His figure 
must have been easily distinguishable, thanks to the close proximity 
of the ships, and Tahir Pacha, the Turkish commander, afterwards 
stated that he had given orders toa party of riflemen to pick off the 
English Admiral. His theory was that when this had been done 
the allied fleets would at once cease firing. Sir Edward says that 
there was a hole through the sleeve of his coat which must have been 
made by a musket-ball, or by a piece of their extraordinary langridge. 
There were two holes through his round hat, and his watch and seal 
saved him from what must have been a severe contusion. He put 
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up his hand on feeling the blow, and caught the piece of rail which 
had struck him and threw it overboard. He adds that several 
times his body was slewed round by flying splinters, but otherwise 
he was unhurt. 

His son, Harry, a boy of nineteen, was less fortunate. In a 
letter home, he gives interesting glimpses of an old English ship 
under fire. He says that he was astonished by the coolness and 
intrepidity shown by all the men. ‘For my part, I was hopping 
about here, there, and everywhere, hurrying them on, for I had not 
that cool way at all. But devil a bit would they hurry, and they 
went on in a way that actually made me stare.’ The splinters were 
quite wonderful, he says. Some of the bulkheads had been left 
up, and the stern railings also, pieces of which the shot sent into the 
cabin in quantities, killmg and wounding many men. It was a 
piece about an inch square of this iron railing that went right 
through the calf of his leg, and, in addition, his collar-bone was dis- 
located by a splinter, and a bullet remained in his thigh. Having 
received these wounds, he went below, and his picture of the cock- 
pit is instructive. A grating and a tarpaulin were lifted, and he 
found himself in an atmosphere as hot, though not as pure, as many 
anoven. It was almost dark, until his eyes became used to the light. 
Wounded men were everywhere, many of them, generally those 
the least hurt, crying out loudly for the surgeon. He himself found 
a cot, and lay as quietly as he could, awaiting his turn. He 
mentions that he was exceedingly thirsty, and that the water he 
splashed on his temporary bandage felt like ice. He says that he 
might have had some thoughts of glory, had it not been for anxiety on 
behalf of his father, who, of course, was still on deck and in danger. 

And so it was ended, a fight that may have been unnecessary 
and avoidable, but that, having been begun, was carried through to 
the end in a fashion that was not dishonourable to either side. 
Indeed, it is the stern, fatalistic courage of the Turks and the 
chivalrous loyalty of the French and Russian Admirals that perhaps 
leave the strongest impression upon any student of Navarino. 
And, in addition, one very humble student will always have the 
memory of an old three-decker upon a summer evening, strong and 
huge against the wonderful smoky red-and-gold of a London 
sunset, dark and grim upon the tender grey of the more lucky 

river that slid past her through the twilight to the sea. 


JOHN BARNETT. 











JANE AUSTEN AT LYME REGIS. 


BY ARTHUR C. BENSON. 


‘Has anyone,’ said a great critic to me the other day, ‘ ever de- 
tected Miss Austen in a mistake of detail?’ Perhaps ‘a poring 
man,’ as Dr. Johnson would say, might here and there discern, by 
laborious scrutiny, a minute error or a trifling inconsistency ; but 
one of the characteristics that give Miss Austen’s novels so firm 
and sound a quality is the absolute precision of detail, the perfect 
solidarity and unity of scheme, the clearly articulated skeleton, 
so to speak, of fact, which lies beneath the surface of her books. 
The substratum, indeed, of her novels resembles not so much a 
structure of the imagination as an exact recollection of real persons 
and actual incidents, precisely arranged and recorded in a retentive 
and businesslike mind. There is never, for instance, any vagueness 
about the incomes or fortunes of her characters ; if a clergyman’s 
revenue from accumulated preferment is eight hundred a year, it 
remains eight-hundred a year, unless concrete reasons are assigned 
for its diminution or increase ; if the ages of a family are given, 
the individuals become equably and naturally older as the story 
progresses, and neither remain stationary nor advance by leaps 
and bounds ; the distances between places remain the same through- 
out, and do not vary to suit the exigencies of the narrative. The 
houses in which the scene is laid are all definitely planned and 
faithfully remembered. The size and proportions of the small 
summer breakfast-parlour never alter, the doors remain in the 
same position, and the views from the windows continue to embrace 
the same sections of the landscape. Of course this was to a certain 
extent arrived at by careful self-limitation. Miss Austen never 
embarked recklessly upon matters which she did not understand. 
It has often, for instance, been remarked that her frequent allu- 
sions to questions connected with the Navy and seamanship are 
invariably technically accurate. Again, while she was writing 
‘Mansfield Park,’ one of her letters to her sister ends with the 


1 Copyright, 1909, by Arthur C. Benson, in the United States of America.” 
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words : ‘I have learned from Sir J. Carr that there is no Govern- 
ment House at Gibraltar—I must alter it to the Commissioner’s.’ 
The result of this perfect fidelity in all matters of concrete fact is 
to give the scene she depicts a singularly substantial actuality, 
testifying to the fundamental brainwork which Rossetti said made 
all the difference between a good work of art and an inferior one. 
The outline is always firm, and there is never the least touch of 
that desultory vagueness which is the last infirmity of the amateur. 

In 1804, when she was twenty-nine years old, Jane Austen 
went with her father and mother to stay at Lyme Regis. The 
little town, with the addition of a few dwellings of greater pre- 
tensions, must be much the same as it was in Jane Austen’s day. 
It clusters and straggles, with its grey roofs and white-fronted 
houses, looking like the barnacles on a sea-logged baulk of timber, 
on a declivity of the high Dorsetshire Downs, which here fall 
steeply to the sea; to the east looms a row of great headlands, 
breaking off abruptly seawards in lofty cliffs, here of yellow sand- 
stone, there of dark and crumbling shale. The streams soak out 
through oozy beds of blue lias, crammed with fossils, the pale 
whorls of ammonites, and the bones of extinct sea-monsters. The 
whole of the steep sea-front is for ever tending to slide and splinter 
itself away into the sea ; and west of Lyme Regis there is a whole 
Paradise of miniature ravines, sheltered dingles, and grassy glades, 
intersected by winding tracks, their banks full of iris and prim- 
rose and hart’s-tongue fern, with bold white chalky bluffs standing 
out over the thickets, the only sound the cry of wheeling gulls, or 
the bleating of sheep in the high hill pastures, with the murmurous 
undertone of leaves shaken by fitful breezes, or the monotonous 
pulse of the sea lapping on the shingly beach below. 

Almost the only sentiment with which Miss Austen allowed 
herself to dally was the sentiment of landscape ; love has its busi- 
nesslike side in her hands, and, however sincere the emotion, the 
shadow of settlements falls not ungratefully across the page; but 
her heroines take solitary walks by autumnal groves and wintry 
shrubberies, and abandon themselves with luxurious melancholy 
to the pensive influences of the scene. 

But here, at Lyme, her pen seems to falter, and she appears 
unable to do justice to the romance of the landscape : 

The scenes in its neighbourhood [she writes in ‘ Persuasion ’], Charmouth, 


with its high grounds and extensive sweeps of country, and still more, its sweet, 
retired bay, backed by dark cliffs, where fragments of low rock among the sands 
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make it the happiest spot for watching the flow of the tide, for sitting in unwearied 
contemplation ; the wooded varieties of the cheerful village of Up Lyme; and 
above all, Pinny [now spelt Pinhay], with its green chasms between romantic 
rocks, where the scattered forest trees and orchards of luxuriant growth, declare 
that many a generation must have passed away, since the first partial falling of 
the cliff prepared the ground for such a state, where a scene so wonderful and so 
lovely is exhibited, as may more than equal any of the resembling scenes of the 
far-famed Isle of Wight. 

There is something frigid, even inartistic, about the above 
description, as though the writer had been unable to deal with her 
subject, and had collapsed into purely conventional symbols of 
admiration. Perhaps we can trace in the languid paragraphs and 
the stilted epithets something of the shadow of ill-health. ‘ Per- 
suasion ’ was written in 1816, twelve years after the visit to Lyme, 
and it was the last book Miss Austen completed. She was already 
much enfeebled in the spring of that year, and was living the life 
of an invalid, though suffering little discomfort, and with every 
reasonable hope of recovery ; but before a year had elapsed from 
the time when ‘ Persuasion ’” was finished, she had breathed her last, 

A humorous letter written by Miss Austen to her inseparable 
ally, her elder sister Cassandra, has been preserved and published, 
describing the incidents of their stay at Lyme. They settled in 
lodgings : 

The servants behave very well [she writes] and make no difficulties, though 
certainly nothing can exceed the inonvenience of the offices, except the general 
dirtiness of the house and furniture and all its inhabitants. I endeavour as far 
as I can to supply your place, and to be useful, and keep things in order. I detect 
dirt in the water decanters, as fast as I can, and keep everything as it was under 
your administration. 


Lyme had its round of simple gaieties and festivities in those 
times. Nowadays the English tourist is apt to practise a certain 
fastidious seclusion, to insist on his own table in the coffee-room, 
to consider himself a visitor and his fellow-guest a tripper. But 
in those days Lyme, like Bath, had its routs and dances. Miss 
Austen describes how they went to the public ball at eight o’clock, 
how her father stayed contentedly for over an hour, and then 
walked home by himself; while she and her mother stayed till ten 
o’clock. Miss Jane danced two dances, and adds demurely that 
if she had stayed later she would have had a prospect of another 
partner ; ‘an odd-looking man who had been eyeing me for some 
time, and at last without any introduction asked me if I meant to 
dance again.’ This gentleman turned out to be the representative 
of haut ton among the residents, son of an Irish viscount. Miss 
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Austen adds with a touch of asperity that he and his wife were 
‘ both queer-looking people, just fit to be quality at Lyme.’ 

But the chief interest of Lyme lies in the homely little pier of 
stone called, for some unknown reason, the ‘Cobb.’ There are 
but few havens along that rugged iron-bound coast, with its bank 
of abraded shingle ; and in times immemorial the natives of Lyme 
constructed, with infinite difficulty, taking advantage of a low reef 
of rocks, a tiny seaport protected by two long moles of stone, of 
fantastic outline, somewhat resembling the capital letter Q turned 
upside down, the circle representing the harbour and the tail being 
the breakwater wriggling seawards. The westerly limb of the Cobb 
is a low broad pier of masonry with a solid parapet, affording a 
shelter from boisterous breezes, under the lee of which it is possible 
to walk with an agreeable sense of security, while the breakers 
lash the sea-wall and flick their spray overhead. In two places, ~ 
flights of rough stone steps lead from the lower part of the pier 
to the top of the parapet, which affords a breezy and precarious 
promenade. 

The present Cobb is not the identical one on which Miss Austen’s 
eyes rested, though it no doubt preserves its outlines, and probably 
much of the original stonework; but, the former pier having been 
destroyed by a violent storm in 1826, the present structure was 
finished, according to a brass plate set in the alcove beneath the 
steps that lead up to the parapet, under the superintendence of 
Lieutenant Colonel Fanshaw, R.E., at the request of the Master- 
General, at the expense of 17,3371. 0s. 94d. 

It was at the Cobb that on June 10, 1685, the unfortunate 
Duke of Monmouth effected a landing with his little band of fol- 
lowers, and was conducted by an admiring crowd wearing green 
boughs in their hats, with the women scattering flowers, to the 
George Inn, to hoist a blue flag and read his manifesto. Daniel 
Defoe and Fletcher of Saltoun were among his new adherents, 
while the Mayor of Lyme posted off to Exeter to take the news to 
the Duke of Albemarle. 

But this is no place to linger over historical memories; as 
Tennyson said when he visited Lyme, ‘ Don’t talk to me of the 
Duke of Monmouth, but take me to the exact place where Louisa 
Musgrove fell ! ” , 

Every reader of ‘ Persuasion ’ will remember the pleasant party 
that drove seventeen miles in the middle of November to Lyme 
Regis from Uppercross. The travellers were Captain Wentworth, 
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Charles Hayter, Charles and Mary Musgrove, Henrietta and Louisa 
Musgrove, and Anne Elliot. They went to pay a visit to Captain 
Harville and his wife. They arrived at midday, ordered dinner, 
and went to walk on the Cobb. 

The party find Captain Harville with his wife and children 
domiciled at Lyme in a small house at the foot of an ancient pier 
of unknown date. The place is not difficult to identify. The tiny 
harbour is protected on the west by the Cobb itself, and on the 
east by a small stone pier, which can only be approached at low 
water. This is the only pier in the place, and Captain Harville’s 
house must thus have been one of the little group of houses 
which clusters together close to the harbour, and forms a small 
detached suburb of Lyme, separated from the town by the 
Esplanade, above which lie the deserted gardens of an old marine 
villa, now the Alexandra Hotel. There is here an old inn named 
The Standard, which appears to be an eighteenth-century house of 
some pretensions, now divided into tenements, which evidently 
had at one time a little walled garden on the seaward side. Here 
then I believe that we may locate Captain Harville’s house ; and 
this is confirmed by the fact that, after the accident, Louisa is 
carried to the Harvilles’ house as being nearer and more convenient. 
If there had been at any time a pier nearer to the town, Louisa 
would have been conveyed straight to the hotel, which is un- 
doubtedly The Three Cups, an old inn of considerable size not far 
up the main street. 

With the Harvilles is domiciled the melancholy and sentimental 
Captain Benwick, who is mourning the death of his fiancée, the 
sister of Mrs. Harville, and soothes his melancholy by solitary 
rambles, and by profuse quotations from the works of Lord Byron 
and Mr. Scott, which he pours into Anne Elliot’s responsive ears. 

The party spend two nights at the inn, and on the morning of 
the last day go for a walk on the Cobb: 


There was too much wind to make the high part of the new Cobb pleasant 
for the ladies, and they agreed to get down the steps to the lower, and all were 
contented to pass quietly and carefully down the steep flight, excepting Louisa ; 
she must be jumped down them by Captain Wentworth. In all their walks he 
had had to jump her from the stiles. The sensation was delightful to her. The 
hardness of the pavement for her feet made him less willing upon the present 
occasion ; he did it however. She was safely down, and instantly to show her 
enjoyment, ran up the steps to be jumped down again. He advised her against 
it, thought the jar too great ; but no, he reasoned and talked in vain, she smiled 
and said, ‘ I am determined I will’ ; he put out his hands; she was too precipitate 
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by half a second, she fell on the pavement of the Lower Cobb and was taken up 
lifeless! There was no wound, no blood, no visible bruise; but her eyes were 
closed, she breathed not, her face was like death. The horror of the moment to 
all who stood around ! 


Captain Wentworth, who feels responsible for the accident, 
is overwhelmed, with contrition, and Anne mistakes his emotion 
for the anguish of love. The poor hoyden is conveyed to Captain 
Harville’s house, where her injuries eventually turn out to be less 
serious than was supposed ; and the party breaks up in distress 
and sorrow. 

The incident plays its part in the development of the story by 
making Anne think that Captain Wentworth has thus uncon- 
sciously betrayed his love for Louisa. As Admiral Croft says, 
commenting on the affair, ‘Ay, a very bad business indeed. A 
new sort of way this, for a young fellow to be making love by 
breaking his mistress’s head, is it not, Miss Elliot ? This is breaking 
a head and giving a plaster, truly !’ 

But fate intervenes in the shape of Captain Benwick, who 
wins Louisa’s hand. Captain Wentworth renews his attentions to 
Anne, and the match is viewed with approval by all the family 
except by Anne’s younger sister, Mary Musgrove, who had gained 
a step of dignity over her elder sister by her early marriage, but who 
comforts herself by the reflection that if they can but keep Captain 
Wentworth from being made a baronet, their respective situations 
will not be seriously altered. 

Now, could there be an incident more exactly illustrative of the 
actuality of Miss Austen’s writing, of the fact that her novels seem 
to belong more to the region of recorded incident than imagined 
fiction, than this? On seeing the Cobb, and endeavouring to 
identify the scene of the fall, I found that there were at least three 
flights of steps upon any one of which the disaster might have 
occurred. I accordingly went intoa stationer’s shop, and asked for 
a picture of the Cobb, adding that 1 wanted one which would show 
the scene of Miss Louisa Musgrove’s fall. The sprightly lady who 
attended to me produced two photographs, and said without a 
smile, ‘This is what we generally sell as the photograph of the 
place, because visitors believe that it was there that Louisa fell ’— 
and she pointed to a photograph of a row of worn and ancient 
steps which I had noticed some way out upon the Cobb parapet. 
* But,’ she added, ‘ it was not really there that the fall took place ; 
it was from the steps that lead up over the alcove,’ and she pushed 
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the other photograph across to me. I could not help reflecting 
what a curious thing it was that we should thus be discussing in 
the most natural way in the world, as though it were the scene of 
some historical event, the whereabouts of a purely fictitious in- 
cident, with perfect gravity and prosaic particularity. As far as 
any indications in the book go, the incident might have taken 
place equally well at any point of the Cobb; and, further, it could not 
have actually taken place on any of the flights of steps, as they have 
all been reconstructed since Miss Austen’s time. If truth be stranger 
than fiction, fiction may be truer than fact; and I thought to 
myself that, comparing the landing of Monmouth with Louisa’s fall, 
one incident had precisely the same value of concrete actuality 
as the other, with this exception—that of the two the fall of Louisa 
was infinitely the more vivid and reproducible by the imagination! 

It is fortunately possible from the simple and unsophisticated 
memoir written by her nephew, Mr. Austen Leigh, to gather 
a fairly clear impression of ‘Aunt Jane.’ The memoir has no 
pretensions to technical skill or artistic proportion, but it is perhaps 
for that very reason more lifelike; the reader should resolutely 
abstain from allowing the engraved portrait, prefixed to the 
memoirs, to sink into the memory. This painful presentment of 
Jane Austen, bare-armed, high-waisted, seated in what appears 
to be a kitchen chair, of indeterminate age and an expression 
at once solemn and vacant, ought not to be allowed to figure 
before the world as a likeness of Miss Austen; it might be just 
serviceable in recalling, to one who had known and cared for her, 
the familiar and beloved features, but to the ordinary reader it 
merely gives a sense of painful disillusionment. The only cha- 
racteristic point about it is the large pleated muslin cap, which we 
know from the memoir was assumed by the authoress at an early 
age, with a determination to court and anticipate, rather than to 
defy or beguile, the approaches of spinsterhood. We must rather 
think of her as a tall and slender brunette, hazel-eyed and curly- 
haired, with quiet carriage and graceful movements, with the 
delicate fingers that traced so firm and shapely a signature, exe- 
cuted such minute needlework and embroidery, or manipulated 
cup and ball with such extraordinary dexterity. We can see her 
writing at her little mahogany desk in the parlour, in the midst of 
people coming and going, talking and laughing ; always ready to 
be interrupted, and willing to join in anything that might be 
suggested. That is perhaps one of the most amazing things about 
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her books, that they give on every page the sense of unhurried 
leisure, deliberate handling, unruffled deliberation ; yet we know 
that she never even had a room to herself to write in. Nowadays 
a distinguished authoress is jealously guarded and protected, her 
privacy secured, her hours of work respected; but Jane Austen 
not only made no such fences for herself, but took an infinity of 
trouble that her occupation should not be suspected. She wrote 
on little sheets of paper which could be slipped in a moment into 
a blotting-book ; she begged that the swing-door leading into the 
offices which creaked disagreeably might not be mended because 
it gave her warning of the approach of an intruder. 

But of course there is one thing that we must bear in mind; 
there is no easier mistake to make than to credit a writer of the 
past with all the fame and dignity that later years have added to 
him, and to assume a consciousness of subsequent reputation in 
himself and in his immediate circle. Miss Austen enjoyed no great 
success in her lifetime ; it was rather a succés d’estime than any 
widespread reputation. The entire profits of her four novels at 
the time of her death had not reached 7001. Though she had many 
discriminating admirers, up to the Prince Regent himself, who 
kept a set of her novels at each of his residences and sent a mes- 
sage to that effect to Miss Austen, she was not in her lifetime 
considered to be much more than an amusing and entertaining 
writer, chronicling small beer in a lively way, and dealing with 
very trivial and domestic subjects. Probably she would have 
been herself half-irritated, half-amused, if she could have heard 
the modern eulogies of the perfection of her art, the delicacy of 
her workmanship, the force of her insight; and she would have 
10 doubt been frankly bewildered by the perhaps extravagant 
judgment which would place her side by side with Shakespeare 
himself, among the rare and supreme creators of deathless 
types of humanity and life. 

Miss Jane Austen’s perfection was not, of course, achieved 
vithout a deliberate self-limitation that was as modest as it was 
instructive. Writing once to a niece of hers who had submitted 
a novel of her own to her aunt’s kindly criticism, she says (Sep- 
tember 9, 1814): ‘ You are nowcollecting your people delightfully, 





getting them exactly into such a spot as is the delight of my life. 
Three or four families in a country village is the very thing to work 
on ; and I hope you will write a great deal more, and make full use 
of them while they are so very favourably arranged - 
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How instinctive her art was, and how little she had laid down, 
either for herself or others, any strict canons of criticism as to plot 
and structure, may be seen from a letter to the same niece: 

Your Aunt Cassandra does not like desultory novels, and is rather fearful that 
yours will be too much so; that there will be too frequent a change from one set 
of people to another, and that circumstances will be sometimes introduced of 
apparent consequence which will lead to nothing. It will not be so great an 
objection to me. I allow much more latitude than she does, and think nature 
and spirit cover many sins of a wandering story. 


But the most amusing instance of the way in which Miss Austen 
gauged the limits of her own executive power and creative imagina- 
tion is seen in the delightful correspondence which took place 
between her and Mr. Clarke, the Prince Regent’s librarian, in 
1815. The Prince Regent had sent a very civil message to Miss 
Austen, offering to have the Carlton House Library shown to her, 
and intimating that she might dedicate her next novel to himself— 
an offer which was taken advantage of in the case of Emma. Why 
the Prince Regent did not offer her a personal audience, or even 
express a wish to see her, is not so clear—perhaps Miss Austen 
had not been duly presented at Court. Mr. Clarke, however, 
displayed the Library, and took occasion shortly afterwards to write 
to Miss Jane, professing himself a great admirer of her books; 
and in love, no doubt, like Narcissus, with his own dear image, 
offered a tentative suggestion that she should ‘delineate in some 
future work the habits of life and character and enthusiasm of a 
clergyman who should pass his time between the metropolis and 
the country.’ He was to be ‘fond of and engaged entirely in 
literature, no man’s enemy but his own,’ and he was somewhat 
to resemble Beattie’s ‘ Minstrel.’ ‘Pray, dear madam, think of 
these things.’ 

It is probable that a good many authors would, under the 
circumstances, after having been the recipient of royal compliments, 
have blundered into promising to make the attempt, or even int 
actually making it, especially as the subject seems a not wholl 
uncongenial, or at all events not an impossible one for Miss Austew 
to have attempted. But she did not even send a courteously evasive 
reply ; in a letter of admirable directness and modesty she con 
fessed that she felt entirely unfit for such a task. She said thal 
she might be equal to the comic side of such a character, but not 
to the serious side; she knew nothing, she went on to say, of 
science or philosophy, and could supply none of the quotations ot 
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allusions in which the conversation of such a man would naturally 
abound. She ended by adding that she could boast herself ‘ to 
be, with all possible vanity, the most unlearned and uninformed 
female who ever dared to be an authoress.’ 

But Mr. Clarke could not abandon the hope of directing the 
pen of so amiable a writer. He expressed his regret at her decision, 
but followed up his first suggestion by the astounding proposition 
that she should set to work on a historical romance, founded on the 
history of the House of Saxe-Coburg ; and he dangled before her 
eyes the splendid bait of being allowed to dedicate the work to 
Prince Leopold, the Regent’s son-in-law, afterwards the first King 
of the Belgians, to whom Mr. Clarke had lately been appointed 
secretary and chaplain. 

But Miss Austen was firm; her reply was quite as courteous 
and no less humorous than her previous reply : 


I am fully sensible that an historical romance, founded on the House of Saxe- 
Coburg, might be very much more to the purpose of profit or popularity than such 
pictures of domestic life in country villages as I deal in. But I could no more 
write a romance than an epic poem. I could not sit seriously down to write a 
serious romance under any other motive than to save my life. . . . No, I must 
keep to my own style, and go on in my own way ; and though I may never again 
succeed in that, I am convinced that I should totally fail in any other. 


Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum, says the old poet. 
There are many roads thither, some short and easy, some intricate 
and long! That is one of the difficulties that beset the analysis 
of art and artistic work, that one may dissect and discuss, but yet 
never find out how the thing was done. The secret lies in a fortu- 
nate combination of gifts: there must be the power to see, not 
vaguely but distinctly, the very thing of which one is in search ; 
and then there must be a certain power of using exactly the right 
medium of representation, a faculty for taking precisely as much 
is is wanted, whether it be language, or colour, or marble, or 
musical sound, and depositing it exactly in the right place. Pro- 
bably there are many people who have the requisite perception, 
for without that the very enjoyment of art cannot exist ; and, on 
the other hand, there are many voluble people who have the 
resources of language at their command, shut away in the intricate 
warehouses of the brain, but who do not know what their stores 
contain, or where the precise terms that they require are laid away, 
vho can manufacture but not create. 

It was not that Miss Austen had no knowledge of the deeper 
44—2 
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emotions, the tragedies and passions of life. These shadowy 
presences appear, stalking fitfully and sombrely in the distance, 
behind her trim shrubberies and well-appointed parks. Bereave- 
ment, disappointment, unrequited love, death itselfi—these had 
to be confronted, interrogated, reckoned with. One who loved 
as swiftly, as tenderly, as faithfully as Miss Jane, must have suffered 
and perhaps suffered even more than her share. But suffering 
was for her a thing to be faced and borne in silence, not to be glibly 
and ornamentally discoursed of and written about. Woes were 
things to be dealt with courageously, as a secret discipline, not 
made part of a writer’s stock-in-trade. There are critics who 
complain of the lack of passion and force, of the decorum, the 
superficiality, the triviality of Miss Austen ; and such I have always 
felt to be the shallowest of judgments. Art was to her—I do not 
think she would have claimed more for it—an interest, an occupa- 
tion, an amusement. She saw, with no cynicism or contempt, 
but with an eager and delighted tenderness, the delicate nuances 
of character, the inconsistencies, the poor pretences, which after 
all constitute for many lives the only dignity that they can win 
from existence ; she is never severe or unkind ; she depicts, she does 
not sit in judgment. She would not have professed to find exalta- 
tion or philosophy or consolation in her art; her impulse was 
merely to represent that sparkling stream of human comedy, the 
intermingling elements, the fleeting fancies, the trivial aims, the 
things that are done for no purpose and with no selection, every 
day and hour, and by thousands of persons, just because they are 
the very stuff of life itself, and because the sane and healthy person 
does them as instinctively as the sparrow flutters and pecks and 
twitters. Like Dr. Johnson’s old friend who had tried to be a 
philosopher, but found that cheerfulness was always breaking in, 
so Miss Austen kept her metaphysics to herself, and revelled with 
a serene gaiety in just catching and representing the little touches 
of nature and life that she saw all round her and thought, as 
children say, ‘so funny.’ 

And here comes in the magical wonder of art. Think what the 
materials were out of which she made her immortal effects—they 
were the things which any well-connected maiden lady, living with 
a widowed mother, on small means, in a country cottage, could 
see every day and every hour. Art after all is self-sufficient, and 
has little to do with opportunity. 

I walked, a few Sundays ago, on the Cobb, the waves breaking 
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softly in the sun, and the fresh breeze bringing up the old intoxi- 
cating scent of brine and weed. It was on a Sunday morning ; 
I had been at church, and it had been a pleasure to think that 
Miss Austen had doubtless worshipped there a hundred years ago ! 
Half the family groups in the place had come out, tempted by the 
winter sun, to take a breath of air before the midday dinner. How 
lively, how commonplace, how familiar, how utterly ordinary it 
all was! Yet I could not help reflecting that in every single group 
that passed me, could one but see it clearly and saliently, could 
one but express it faithfully and characteristically, there was 
abundant material for a perfect and enthralling romance, for the 
triumph and the glitter and the permanence of art. 











PRISCILLA OF THE GOOD INTENT. 


4A ROMANCE OF THE GREY FELLS. 


BY HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE GOLD SEPTEMBER. 


REUBEN was home again at Marshlands. His housekeeper still 
watched him carefully when she brought in his meals, and Peter, the 
farm lad, stood at least ten feet away when the master came out 
into the yard to give his orders. Only Michael, the head-man about 
the farm, showed common-sense. 

‘Fever’s like a turnip-lanthorn,’ said Michael a few days after 
the master’s return. ‘ Ye’ve only to light the bogie, an’ set up 7’ 
a dark corner, an’ watch ’em running for dear life. Oh, by th’ 
heart, sir, I’d liefer face it any day as ye did than go running into 
my burrow like a rabbit every time a kitty-call sounded over the 
pastures ! ’ 

Little by little, however, memory of the panic grew dulled, 
Ten days of rain, with scarcely an hour’s cessation now and then, 
were followed by exquisite, crisp sunshine, till Yeoman Hirst 
declared that the face of the land ‘looked as clean washed as 4 
babby’s.’ The breeze was sweet and nutty to the smell. Flowers, 
checked till now by the drought, began to show out of their proper 
season, while September’s natural brood stirred into blossom in 
every field and hedgerow. It was a season such as puts new heart 
into men, whether they admit the weather’s influence or make 
pretence of denial. 

The fever, too, had spent itself. In Shepstone there was 4 
case here and there at longer and longer intervals, but none further 
up the dale. 

‘Oh, I don’t want to boast,’ said Hirst to Cilla on one of these 
clear autumn evenings, as they watched the sun go down, ‘but 
Copyright, 1909, by Halliwell Sutcliffe, in the United States of America. 
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it seems like as if th’ fever couldn’t bide to touch bonnie Garth. 
*Twas afraid to spoil her face, I reckon.’ 

‘There, father!’ laughed Cilla, with that pleasant linking of 
her arm in his which was full of comradeship. ‘I believe ye love 
Garth village better than any soul that lives in it.’ 

‘Well, no,’ answered the yeoman, his voice rising to a roar of 
affectionate good-will. ‘There’s ye, Cilla lass—but Garth runs a 
good second, I should say.’ 

Cilla was quietly happy these days, though she would admit no 
reason for it. Onevery side she heard guarded praise of Reuben ; 
for the doctor, who seldom spoke ill of a man, was fond of spreading 
good reports abroad when honesty allowed it. It was known now 
in Garth, not only that Reuben had chosen to go into Ghyll and 
share its troubles, but that afterwards they had done all they 
could, he and the widow, to keep the plague from spreading down 
to the valley. 

Priscilla did not ask herself why praise of Reuben was so wel- 
come. She simply let the gold September days drift by, and some- 
times cried 0’ nights when she thought of Peggy o’ Mathewson’s 
sleeping beside the moorland burn. It was Cilla’s way to cry for 
others when her own happiness took shape. 

At Marshlands, maybe, the servants—all save Michael, the head- 
man, relished the changed outlook upon Gaunt less than their 
neighbours did. They found the master more intent on details of 
the farm and house than he had been; he went roaming for a day or 
two or a week less often, and they were not free to drive Michael 
wild with their taunt of, ‘ Well, th’ master idles all his time—why 
shouldn’t such as us?’ 

‘Th’ fever’s gone to his head, though he thought he’d ’scaped it,’ 
said the housekeeper sagely to Rachel, the dairymaid, as she 
watched the butter-making. ‘I was allus telled it left its marks on 
a man, did fever.’ 

She was right. The fever had gone, not only to Reuben’s head, 
but to the heart of the man. He had never been trusted before as 
Widow Mathewson had trusted him. He had not been asked—save 

when he ran the Linsall fell races so gallantly—whether his courage 
were sound as his wind. No one had taught him the way of his 
manhood until that time of stress at Ghyll ; but now he was moving 
with uncertain steps, like a child first finding its feet, along his 
proper road. 

Cilla met him one forenoon on the bridle-path that ran through 
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Raindrift Wood. For once in a way he was on foot, like herself, and 
not on horseback ; and they stood looking at each other, startled 
by the sudden meeting. 

‘ We—we have heard pleasant things about you, Mr. Gaunt,’ 
said the girl, trying to break down their disquiet, ‘and—and, 
indeed, we are glad that—that nothing happened to you up at 
Ghyll.’ 

‘I did what was needed, and was glad to be needed,’ he 
answered simply. ‘ There was nothing at all to talk about, though 
you know how folk build up a molehill and swear ’tis a mountain.’ 

Cilla glanced quietly at him. He had come out a changed man 
from the furnace of those weeks at Ghyll. The easy, self-assertive 
jauntiness was gone; his small affectations of speech and manner 
were lost, and he spoke and carried himself as a yeoman should. 
The restless glitter, too, had gone from his grey eyes, and the look 
in them was of a man who had lately met life face to face. He 
was thin and haggard ; yet Cilla was conscious only of some new 
strength in him. 

‘Tell me of—of Peggy,’ she said softly. ‘I was grieved when 
the news came down to Garth.’ 

‘She died without a good-bye. That was the hardest thing to 
bear. If there’d been a half-hour given us for talk before she 
went, it would have seemed easier. I was in need of forgiveness, 
maybe——’ 

He stopped, and his eyes sought hers gravely. Cilla could feel 
nothing but a great tenderness, a sudden gush of pity. He was 
so quiet under punishment, so ready to admit that it was well 
deserved. 

‘ You were always fond of seeing fresh places,’ she said. ‘ Leave 
Garth for awhile, will you not, until—until the memory of it all 
grows softened ?’ 

For the first time Gaunt smiled. ‘I’ve taken just the opposite 
notion to my head. Marshlands is a biggish place, and needs a 
master over it. They will tell you in Garth that it has not known 
much of a master these last years.’ 

Generous always in compassion, she could not check herself, but 
laid her hand on his arm impulsively. ‘ Never think that again ! 
They tell me different stories of you now in Garth.’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ put in Reuben, with a touch of the weariness that 
would keep him company for many a day. ‘ 'They’re full of praise 
I haven’t a need for. By and by they'll forget, and I shall be 
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“Mr. Running-Water” to them once again. *Tis well to know 
one’s by-name.’ 

‘Oh, you must not be bitter ! I tell you, they have changed —— 

‘Just so.’ His pride was touched in some unexpected way. 
‘They call a fresh fiddle-tune—but are they sure I’ll dance to it ?’ 

And Cilla liked his stubbornness, liked the gravity which was 
so far remote from her earlier knowledge of him. They said good- 
bye in Raindrift Wood, and Gaunt went slowly home, wondering 
that Cilla and he could meet, not like lovers who had walked the 
fieldways when spring was warm and urgent, but like friends who 
were old and tranquil as this month of gold September. 

At Marshlands, only Michael, his head-man, had faith in the 
master’s purpose ; the others said that he would tire of farming in 
a week or two more, because it stood to reason that running water 
must be gadding off somewhere or another. 

Michael’s face grew cheerier as the days went on. He saw the 
master keeping close at home; he saw the dairy-work grow 
cleanlier, the maids and the farm lads doing a day’s work in a day 
instead of taking two to it. Michael felt no jealousy. He had 
always had the farm’s interests at heart, and had known that he 
could not rule the house until the master set his own back to the 
work of supervision and ceased from wandering. 

Reuben went his own way, as he had always done ; but the new 
way, he admitted to himself, rang more crisply under foot than the 
old had done. Folk were anxious in Garth village to show him that 
they knew and understood what he had done at Ghyll; they were 
met by an easy courtesy that was cold as an east wind—a 
courtesy that halted for a moment to talk of the weather, and then 
passed by without a wish for friendship. Reuben was plainly 
minded not to dance to their new tune as yet, and they liked him 
the better for it. 

He had found self-confidence. His father’s history, remem- 
brance of that bitter night, when, a lad of fifteen, he had seen Fool 
Billy and his mother driven out into the wind, had haunted him 
persistently, had lain always in the background of his thoughts. 
He had grown used to the belief that his by-name fitted him 
well enough, that he was infirm of will and must be so to the 
end, There were no claims upon him, save the farm’s; and that 
claim had been too abstract and impersonal until now to move his 
fancy. 

, Now all was changed. Those stark, hot weeks at Ghyll had 
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taught him that he could be needed, desperately needed, by a 
fellow-being, that he had strength to answer to such a call. The 
knowledge brought no pride with it, only an odd sense of wonder, a 
return of the old self-doubt as soon as he was home again at Marsh- 
lands. He would soon return to his old haphazard life, he told 
himself. Yet he did not return to it. He needed occupation, 
change, to take his thoughts away from what had passed at Ghyll; 
but the desire for roaming had left him, and he turned instead to the 
details of his farm. 

‘Twill not last,’ he would think, coming home at nightfall from 
some journey over the pastures. ‘ But, at the worst, it can do no 
harm, and keeps me busy.’ 

As the days went by he grew more full of wonder at the change 
in himself. Little by little the lands, and the smaller of the farms, 
and his own big house of Marshlands, crept into his heart, as a 
child might creep to the knee of a lonely man and bring him soft 
companionship. He had neither wife nor child of his own; and, 
lacking these, a man’s best solace is love of the acres left him by 
many generations. 

It was no ’prentice hand he turned to farming matters, after 
all. The routine of it he knew by training; but the instinct 
toward it lay deeper than one man’s life could ever sound. And 
the faces of the lazy hinds grew longer day by day, and Michael 
went whistling about his work. 

It was soon after Cilla’s meeting with him in Raindrift Wood 
that she was caught by Widow Lister—passing down Garth’s 
highway. The widow stood at her door all day long, it seemed, 
with the sole purpose of snaring heedless wayfarers into her spider’s 
web of gossip. 

‘Oh, good-day, Miss Cilla,’ she said briskly. ‘Ye look lile 
an’ bonnie, if a plain cottage-body might say as much without 
offence. See my bit of a garden here, an’ how the rain has watered 
it.’ 

Cilla halted, as all good-natured people did who accepted Widow 
Lister as a load added by habit to the day’s work. She praised the 
snapdragons, the asters, the marigolds, which, thanks to constant 
watering through the drought, reared gallant heads to the quiet 
September sunlight. Then she waited, knowing that this was 
the prelude to some plea for help or to some need for gossip. 

‘I hear queer news o’ Mr. Gaunt these days,’ said the widow, 
with a stolen glance at Cilla. ‘They tell me he’s a changed man, 
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since he was daft enough to step into Ghyll when he hadn’t any 
need to.’ 

‘ Man enough, you mean ? ’ put in Cilla quietly. 

‘Ay, well, *twas like him, any way, to go seeking a spot where 
trouble was, an’ then to run his head straight into ’t—though, of 
course,’ she added with a sigh of demure resignation, ‘’tis not for 
me to judge my betters.’ 

Cilla smiled impatiently ; for it was useless to be angry with 
this woman, who eluded censure as she had eluded all life’s sharp 
edges. ‘Then, why judge them, Mrs. Lister ?’ she asked briskly. 

‘Oh, I only say what I hear, and I niver have no faith myseln 
i’ sudden conversions. When my man war alive, I war most 
frightened when he had his serious, sober fits on him—I knew he’d 
break out worse nor iver when he made a fresh start for th’ Elm 
Tree Inn. Mr. Gaunt, ye see, is as God made him—an’ his father’s 
training no way bettered a poor job—an’ that’s where ’tis.’ 

Cilla turned, after a farewell that was colder than her wont, and 
saw the widow stooping tranquilly above her flower-beds. Mrs. 
Lister, indeed, seemed the incarnation of peaceful Garth—a trim 
little figure tending a trim little garden-patch that fronted the 
roadway, with the sun finding auburn streaks in the smooth, well- 
ordered hair that should have shown a grey patch or two by now. 
And, in spite of herself, Priscilla smiled ; the widow was so gentle 
a wasp to look at, and yet her sting was always at Garth’s service. 

Fever and the dread which had made strong farmer-men 
ashamed grew half-forgotten by the village as September neared 
its end. Gaunt still overlooked the work at Marshlands, still 
wondered that this love o’ land grew dearer to him day by day. 
And sometimes he met Cilla in the fields or on the roadway ; and 
their friendship was quiet and sunny as the light that lay about the 
hazel copses. 

He was often up at Ghyll these days, and Widow Mathewson’s 
smile, when she met him in the doorway, or saw him coming across 
the croft, was his reward. She was doing the farm-work alone, 
stubborn in her pride of isolation. Reuben helped her so far as he 
could, but he had bigger lands to see to ; and one quiet noontide he 
walked up, with a strapping farm lad at his side. 

‘Who’s this ye’ve brought, Reuben ? ’ said the widow, standing 
stiff at her own porch. 

‘Only a lazy hound I can’t lick into shape, mother. Teach 
him to help you round about the farm, and send him back as soon 
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as you've trained him. He can be spared from Marshlands now 
there’s less to be done about the fields.’ 

‘Nay, now, Reuben—I’m not one to go borrowing—I war niver 
that sort—an’ I’m used to work.’ 

‘The lad has his orders—from me,’ said Reuben. ‘See that he 
does his full share of the work, mother, and a little over.’ 

Mrs. Mathewson, to her surprise, found herself yielding to this 
new air of Gaunt’s, half-persuasive and half-masterful. Indeed, 
she was beginning more and more to lean on him, and would tell 
herself, as she smoked by the hearth at night, that she had earned 
a little luxury, maybe, in her old age. This morning she was slow 
to yield. The work was too much for one pair of hands, and she 
was ‘ bone-weary’’; but better work till she dropped than let it be 
said they had needed outside help at Ghyll. 

At last she consented grudgingly. ‘Tis only a loan o’ th’ lad, 
mind ye,’ she hastened to assure him. ‘I suppose I mun hire one 
soon, like it or no; ’specially now they begin to ask for milk again 
down i’Garth. They asked i’ a whisper, though,’ she added, with 
her old tart humour. ‘A shout would bring fever out of its kennel, 
so they fancy still.’ 

So the farm lad was left at Ghyll; and the look on his face was 
laughable to watch when Reuben left him to the mercies of Widow 
Mathewson. The master might be harder these days than of old ; 
but the widow’s hardness, and the strength of her fist to back it if 
need be, were renowned throughout the dale. 

September passed, and still the clear, gold weather made para- 
dise of fields and copse. It was now that magic walked across the 
fells. The dalesfolk had seen the mystery in other years, but never 
as they saw it now; for no man could remember such a spell of 
drought, and such a fall of rain to follow it. 

The pastures, sloping to the blue and amber sky, had been 
smoking-hot before the rain came ; the first day’s moisture had been 
lost, for it was turned to the steam which men had named a ground- 
mist. The second day’s fall had been lapped up greedily as a cat 
laps milk ; and the third day’s, too, had gone to feed the soil. It 
was only on the fourth day that the streams had begun to brawl and 
chatter, as if they had claimed all the mercy of the skies. Like 
most folk who made noise, the brooks were spreading an empty 
boast abroad ; they were idlers for the most part, dawdling down a 
fieldway here, a glen there, until some miller stayed their course 
and bade them turn his mill-wheel for him; but it was the thrifty 
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working pastures that caught the first-fruits and turned them to 
good uses. 

Gaunt, as he rode about his lands, could see the miracle take 
shape before his eyes. Sharp Fell, away to the south-west, had 
been as grey-brown as a hazel-nut, withered before it comes to 
ripeness ; now it showed a tinge of green, and each day the green 
lay deeper, richer, across the burnt-up pastures. He had watched 
this uprising of the grass in far-off countries when the wet season 
followed extreme heat, but never yet in Garth. 

Yeoman Hirst overtook him one of these days, when both were 
riding to Shepstone Market. ‘Seems there’s going to be a hay 
crop, after all, though a lile bit late i’ the year,’ he laughed, pointing 
at the pastures with hisswitch. ‘They say Garth weather’s queer, 
but I niver yet made hay at Kirstmas-time.’ 

‘Let’s say there’ll be good grazing by and by, and that’s some- 
thing to be thankful for, before winter drives the beasts indoors.’ 

Gaunt was shy of his fellow-men, remembering past coldness ; 
but with Cilla’s father he was himself. The yeoman’s big, hearty 
outlook on the world inspired confidence in all who met him; his 
friendship, not to be bought at a price,’ was counted a privilege ; 
moreover, he was master of the house that sheltered Cilla. 

They rode into Shepstone together, and stabled at the same 
inn ; and Hirst, before he went about his business, turned to Reuben. 

‘We might as well jog home in company, we,’ he said. ‘ What 
time d’ye start out for Garth ?’ 

‘Four o’ the clock, or thereabouts.’ 

‘Well, we can meet here,then. I shall have done by that time, 
and a lonely ride does no man good, they say.’ 

They rode home together through the enchanted land. The 
dropping sun lay down among clouds that were light as vapour— 
cloud-purple, blue, grey-silver, according to the gloaming’s whim ; 
and on the right hand and the left the pastures showed their new- 
found green, as a mother lifts her baby up for onlookers to praise. 

Old tradition told of witchcraft here in Strathgarth Dale. 
Witchcraft there was, of a kindly sort, and it came from the hills 
that raked the sky, the hollows that caught the farewell music of 
the day and softened it, and went unwillingly to bed to dream of 
fairies’ songs. The farmers who lived in amongst this glamour 
said little about it; they were scarcely conscious that they saw 
it, for they seldom asked themselves any question that intruded 
into the day’s work; but the beauty of their hills and hollows, 
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the music of their gloaming tides, were as real an influence in their 
lives as the breath o’ God that stirred their acres into life. 

‘ A grand evening,’ was all that Yeoman Hirst found to say. 

‘Ay, grand,’ Reuben answered. 

They came to the door of Good Intent. ‘Ye’ll step in and 
drink a cup o’ tea ?’ said Hirst. 

Gaunt was taken by surprise. He hesitated, and flushed hotly 
as he recalled his last visit to Good Intent and the end of it. 
‘Thank you, but I must be getting home,’ he answered quietly. 

The yeoman looked him in the face, and his smile broadened. 
‘Now, Mr. Gaunt, I know what ye’re thinking of. Byegones are 
byegones, surely, if we'll let them be. Say I was wrong, if ye like, 
though I shouldn’t like to own to it. Step in, step in!’ 

Reuben could not fight against this bluff, hearty courtesy. 
The yeoman whistled a farm lad round to take their horses, then 
broke into the house with a tread that shook the rafters. Cilla 
looked up from the table which she was laying ready for tea. 

‘I’ve brought a guest wi’ me, lile lass,’ he said, with a genial 
roar. ‘He was a bit loth to enter, till I persuaded him he’d find 
a welcome.’ 

Priscilla was startled, and could not check the sudden flush 
of pleasure with which she greeted Reuben. All three were silent 
and ill at ease for a moment. The yeoman, seeing the look that 
passed between them, wondered if he had done well, after all, to 
bring Gaunt under his roof. 

‘The kettle is boiling, father,’ said Cilla, quietly putting an 
end to their constraint. ‘See the cracknels I’ve baked for you 
to-day ——’ 

Hirst interrupted her by taking one of the crisp bits of pastry 
between a thumb and forefinger. ‘I always had a soft tooth for 
sweetstuff,’ he said. ‘Mr. Gaunt, there’s your seat. Cilla, don’t 
be long in mashing the tea; we’re a thirsty couple after the ride 
from Shepstone.’ 

When tea was over and they settled round the hearth, Gaunt 
felt a sense of well-being and content for which there seemed to be 
no clear reason. So many details went to the making of his com- 
fort—Cilla’s face, as she sat half in the firelight, half in the dancing 
shadows—the yeoman’s ready laugh—even the lingering scent of 
buttered toast which carried homely memories with it. He had a 
bigger house at Marshlands, but had never found this fireside 
glamour there; and always, as they talked, he kept glancing 
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toward Cilla, wondering that so slim a lass could bring such peace 
about a hearth. 

Hirst followed him out when at last he got to saddle. ‘ First 
visits mean second ones, eh?’ he said. ‘Step in any time ye’re 
passing Good Intent, and good-night to ye, Mr. Gaunt.’ 

He listened to the hoof-beats as they grew fainter up the road ; 
then he went indoors with a sigh, and sat down him in the hooded 
chair, and beckoned Cilla to his knee. 

‘We’re most of us as big fools as we look, and some of us 
bigger,’ he said. ‘Ye’re wondering why I asked Gaunt to the 
farm? Well, ’twas to pay a debt if you must have the truth. 
I’ve reckoned it up all ways, Cilla, and I’ve fought agen it, but I 
like to be just—when I can. I’ve been hard on the lad, and he 
went where I wouldn’t have gone if I'd been paid in gold for it.’ 
His face broke into broad wrinkles, full of charity and humour. 
‘Ye see, lile Cilla, a father’s never i’ the wrong to his lass—’twouldn’t 
do to own up to ’t—but when I see Gaunt framing like a farmer, 
and settling down to th’ only good work God ever put into a man’s 
hands—well, I war not exactly i’ the wrong, ye understand, but 
happen I misjudged him, like.’ 

It was pleasant to Cilla, this sitting at her father’s knee and 
listening while the big child’s heart of the man found voice. She 
understood the battle with his pride, the surrender to a finer 
impulse. 

‘Not that he’s fit for ye——’ 

‘Father, ’tis early days to talk of that,’ she broke in with 
sudden fright. 

‘ Ay, and early days are best, if ye want to get your land ready 
for a good crop to follow. Mind ye, Cilla, I’ve an old dislike to the 
man.’ 

“Or of his father ?’ asked Cilla shrewdly. 

‘Well, both, maybe; but I’m talking of to-morrow, not 0’ 
yesterday. I saw the look that passed between ye when Gaunt 
came in, and I’ve seen other glances o’ the kind. Now, sit ye 
down, lass. I’ve earned a fairly plain glimpse o’ life, after trying 
for five-and-fifty year to get a lile bit nearer to ’t. If ye wed 
Gaunt, I shall be lone and sorry, but I’ll make the best of a bad job.’ 

‘Father, cannot you understand that Peggy o’ Mathewson’s 
is scarce buried yet ?’ she murmured, afraid of herself and of all 
things. 

He met her glance frankly, for he had something on his mind, 
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and meant to find speech for it. It was in times of stress that Hirst 
showed all the common-sense and strength that underlay his 
boisterous good-humour. ‘ Buried is hidden, as they say. Yester- 
day has lile concern for us, Cilla; but to-morrow has, and that’s 
what I’m telling ye. It’s the lesson men have to learn as lads—and 
women after they’re had a bairn or two.’ 

Cilla sat looking into the peat fire. ‘ Well, then, father,’ she 
asked by and by, ‘ what is it you want to say ?’ 

‘ Just this, my lass,’ said Hirst, blurting it out like a school 
lad. ‘ When I asked Gaunt in, it was because I owed him a debt, 
like, and wanted to repay it. When I asked him at the door to 
come a second time, ’twas for a different reason.’ 

‘Yes, father ? ’ asked Cilla, still looking at the peats. 

‘Ye’re bound to meet each other, ye two, and I’d rather ye met 
here—well, as often as in the pastures or the bridle-ways. I 
think ye’re a fool for your heartache, Cilla, but I’d liefer watch 
Reuben courting ye under my own roof than the sky’s.’ 

Cilla flushed, and her voice was piteous. ‘ We’ve no thought 
of that kind—father, we’re friendly, he and I, and I’m sorry for his 
trouble—there is no more than that.’ 

‘ Ay, ye’re friendly, and ye’re sorry ; and I should know by this 
time, Cilla, what that means between a man and a maid. Get me 
my pipe, lass, and say good-night, and think over what I’ve said.’ 

Gaunt, meanwhile, rode slowly home to Marshlands. The moon 
was softening all the outlines of the hills, and owls were calling here 
and there, making the silence of the land more friendly, if that were 
needed. 

The man was bewildered by the peace of it all—peace of the 
hearth at Good Intent, with Cilla dainty and her father full of 
comradeship—peace of the night that was cool and fragrant and 
at ease. He had stood too near till now to the drought and trouble 
of the days at Ghyll to meet well-being without distrust. When- 
ever a cool breeze had met him, with a touch of moisture in it, he 
had recalled the heat and the naked furnace-sky that had shut the 
moorland in while Widow Mathewson and he held out against the 
adversary. Whenever an owl had called he had started, thinking 
Peggy o’ Mathewson’s was waking from her fever and needed him 
in the little upstairs room. 

All was changed to-night. The soft, September scents were 
abroad, quiet ghosts that promised immortality to the summer 
which had seemed to die ; the clouds about the moon were light as 
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thistledown ; the two at Good Intent, father and daughter, had 
given him a new hold on life. 

He did not know it—men seldom grasp at once these hands 
reached out to them from the biggersky above ; but he rode down 
to Marshlands a likelier man to-night, a man more brave to meet 
the future. All that he could think of, as he slipped from saddle 
and gave the reins to a farm lad, and went indoors, was the peace 
that lay about Good Intent. CCilla’s clean, homely daintiness, 
like lavender; her father’s uprightness, and the smell of honest 
cattle and good horses round about him; the peat-glow stealing 
ruddy across the yellow candle-light at Good Intent and tricking 
the grave rows of pewter, china, and delf mugs into a show of 
warmth ; these fireside matters were full of meaning to him. 

When he went up to bed, and opened his window to the Septem- 
ber night, it was the same tale. A throstle was whistling a note or 
two as if getting ready for the spring. 

‘Silly lad, yond throstle,’ was Reuben’s thought. ‘Think’s 
he’s going to find a mate to-morrow, and then set to work nest- 
building. Summer’s dead, I reckon, and there’s a lile, cold snap 
o winter to come before he builds his nest.’ 

Outside the house at Marshlands, as Gaunt went to sleep, Billy 
the Fool watched the darkened windows. He was not homeless, 
because he had the open air about him, and a bed all ready in the 
crisp-dry bracken up above. He had no lack of friends ; the birds 
and the four-footed folk saw to that. Yet to-night he was restless 
and ill at ease. 

Billy could never ‘sort out his thoughts, like,’ as his neigh- 
bours said of him; but he could feel, and could remember, and 
his griefs and joys, because they were instinctive, were poignant 
and keen. 

To-night he did not grudge Gaunt his house, his cosy bed, his 
tiches; he pitied him for such barren wealth. It was Cilla’s 
welfare that troubled him. Whenever he was free of his ‘ play’ 
at the smithy, he had shadowed these two of late, always with the 
sense that harm might come to Cilla if she were unprotected in 
Gaunt’s company. At the lad’s heart to-night, as he stood under 
Reuben’s window, were rage and pity for the scene ended long ago 
at Marshlands here. He saw Reuben’s father send his mother out 
from the grey porch on his left—the porch whose limestone-white 
and lichen-grey were limned clearly by the light of the full moon— 
and he heard her sobs as she leaned against the closed door of the 
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house. He could not disentangle the dead Gaunt from the living, 
and Reuben was a standing menace, answering for his father’s sins, 


Fool Billy at this moment was a menace, and one not fanciful | 
at all. He was content to wait till dawn, to watch for Gaunt’s | 


coming out from the grey porch. He knew his strength and meant 
to use it. 

A bridle-way ran close to the Marshlands fence, and the doctor 
riding home from a late round glanced at the moonlit front of the 
house. He saw Billy the Fool’s fat hulk, and from long experience 
knew that there was danger in the set of the man’s figure, his big 
head lifted to the casement up above. 

“Give ye good-e’en, Billy,’ he said, reining up. ‘ You're 
growing fond of Reuben Gaunt, it seems.’ 

Billy turned with his accustomed quiet. ‘Not just fond— 
rather t’ other way, doctor, as a body’s body might say.’ 

‘Well, then, come catch my stirrup, Billy, and ’twill be play 
for ye to ride home beside me.’ 

Fool Billy paused, as a dog does when he is divided between 
duty to his pleasure and duty to his master. It was the word 
‘play ’ that enticed him, as the doctor knew it would. He laughed 
abroad to the blue-grey face of the moonlight, and vaulted the fence 
and clutched a stirrup. The madness had gone from him and left 
him a child again. 

‘Well, then,’ he said—‘ well, then, doctor—and as a body 
might say—I was always one for playing.’ 

The exquisite, cool night lay like God’s blessing over the 
Strathgarth lands. And Gaunt, too sound asleep to hear the 
Doctor’s voice, or Billy the Fool’s slow answer, dreamed quietly of 
Cilla in her lilac frock—of Cilla, who carried scent o’ lilac with her, 
summer-tide or winter. There wasno memory troubled him to-night 
of Peggy o’ Mathewson’s and a grave high up on the moor-face 
which he himself had dug for her; nor would he ever know, unless 
the doctor lost his habit of keeping his own counsel, how near the 
shadow of death had come to-night to Marshlands. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Wmow Matuewson, up at Ghyll Farm, was prepared to find 
Reuben’s visits grow fewer and fewer, until they ceased altogether. 

‘Stands to reason,’ she told herself, with her half-grim, half- 
humorous outlook upon life, ‘stands to reason he’ll slacken now, 
when there’s no Peggy to ’tice him up the moor. °Tis no way 
likely he’d come for th’ pleasure o’ seeing my wry face.’ 

Her judgment was wrong for once. Through the gold Sep- 
tember days and the russet glory of October, Reuben snatched 
every Opportunity to ride or walk to Ghyll. He persuaded Mrs. 
Mathewson to replace his own farm-hind, lent to her and sorely 
needed now in the busy life at Marshlands, with a steady workman- 
like man-of-all-jobs of his own choosing. He helped her with the 
ingathering of the bracken. He took pains to set the new man 
in his place at once, to teach him that his work here was to save the 
mistress every trouble. All this Gaunt did, and more, though he 
could ill spare the time ; and in between he would steal to the little 
glen and the rowan-tree that sheltered the stream-way and Peggy’s 
grave of peat. 

The widow could not read his motive in all this, and he himself 
at no time halted to probe into his methods. Remorse for his 
light playing with the love that Peggy had given him—pity for her 
end—self-condemnation because he missed her so little, however 
hard he tried to feel the decency of grief—all played their part in 
urging him to come often up to Ghyll. But there was more than 
this. Those weeks of heat and fever had taught him to see life 
with clearer eyes, to understand the worth of the affection shown 
him, in a grim and half-ashamed fashion, by the lonely woman who 
had nothing else, except her farm, to love. 

‘Seems I’ve gotten a son in my old age,’ she said drily, when 
Gaunt had taken some special pains on her behalf one morning of 
November. 

*‘Shouldn’t wonder, mother,’ he answered cheerily. 

‘Well, now, there’s a daft thing for a tough old woman to be 
oing. Seems scarce modest, Reuben—almost flighty-like—— ’ 

She broke off with a laugh. Her clear, brave eyes were 
twinkling with mischief, with a spice of that wholesome devilry 
which no healthy woman loses till her death. 

“How does your man-of-all-jobs frame ?’ said Gaunt. 
45 —2 
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‘Oh, as well as men ever do—naught to boast of at the best.’ 

‘Then [ll give him a piece of my mind before I ride down.’ 

‘Nay, that you won’t. The lad’s well enough, Reuben. His 
big fault, if 1 must own to’t, is that he willun’t let me do my share 
o the work. *Tis all the grand lady he’s making me, and I war 
never reared to idleness. Shall be furnishing a parlour, I, if all 
this make o’ nonsense goes on, and sitting wi’ a bit of fancy-work 
i’ my lazy lap, and thinking how many ailments I’ve gotten, like 
Widow Lister, down at Garth.’ 

Gaunt rode home that day, as on many others, with a pleasant 
memory of Mrs. Mathewson’s laughter, the smoothing of the deeper 
lines about her face, the power he had of drawing her mind away 
from griefs buried long ago. 

This luxury of bringing comfort to other folk was growing dearer 
to him. It had been left to him to find out, unaided, that he had 
the gift; he had had no help when first he blundered into the 
knowledge, no help when he took his first, hesitating steps along 
the new road. He was the stronger now for this lack of aid, and 
a quiet yet buoyant confidence was replacing his old, haphazard 
jauntiness. 

He was often at Good Intent when work about the farm was 
done, and he had leisure to stroll down for a pipe with Yeoman 
Hirst. Cilla would move about the house at these times, doing 
little, needless work of setting things to right against the morrow ; 


or she would sit beside the hearth, and intercept grave glances 


from Reuben—glances which she answered with the same look 


of question and of hope. It was their waiting time, just as it was | 


waiting time for the frozen pastures of Strathgarth ; spring would 
have to step in before they found the answer to their riddle. 

‘Gaunt grows shapelier,’ the yeoman would say, after one of 
these fireside evenings. 

And Cilla would laugh. ‘He was always shapely enough,’ 
she would reply demurely. 

‘Oh, ay! I was not thinking o’ come-kiss-me-quick shapeli- 
ness and all that light make o’ moonshine. He’s showing his 
true breed at last, and I’m glad. His father—well, he’s under sod, 
and I oughtn’t to say it, but he was as near the devil’s likeness 
as I’ve seen yet. “T'was a pity, lile Cilla, for the Gaunts go back 
to Norman William, or thereabouts, and there have been a few 
black sheep i’ the flock. Now, get to bed wi’ your fancies, lass. I’ve 
said as much as a cautious man ever dare say i’ praise 0’ Wastrel 
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Reuben; but I’ve seen your daft looks—yours and his across the 
hearth, all as if there’d never been a couple wanted to wed before, 
and you must gang your own gait, for Lord help the man that tries 
to stop ye, slim as ye are.’ 

Exhausted by his eloquence, Hirst would reach out for his mug 
of ale, and Cilla would go softly up the stair, with shame in her cheeks 
and peace at her heart. She would lean at the open window, not 
knowing that the night blew cold, and would see new beauties in the 
moonlit street—the moonlit, hazy fells beyond. 

It was to be the bitterest winter known for fifty years in Strath- 
garth. Yet, when December came, and the frost strengthened 
its grip, and all the land began to wear a pinched and sullen look, 
Gaunt felt the warmth of life increase. He lost his dogged recollection 
of former slights when meeting his neighbours at market or along 
the highways, just as they had long been willing to admit that their 
settled judgment of a man might, for once, be wrong. They heard 
his laugh less often now, but it was heartier when it came, and one 
they liked to hear. By gradual stages he was settling into his 
true position as master of the biggest and the oldest farm in Garth. 

Hard work was asked of him that winter. Before Christmas there 
was a three days’ snow that drifted over every sheep ungathered 


‘from the higher lands. When his own ewes were recovered—and 


he took more than his share of a labour asking great patience and 
endurance—he made his way as best he could to Ghyll Farm, 
getting along by the wall-tops mostly, to see how Widow Mathewson 
was faring. 

He found her helping the man to clear the last fall of snow away 
from the space between the house-front and the well; her cheeks 
were ruddy, and her voice rang crisp and almost merry, when she 
saw Reuben struggling through the croft. 

“Bless me; but this has been what parson would call a visita- 
tion!’ she cried. ‘ ’Tis sweeping we’ve been, an’ sweeping all ower 
again an hour or two after—we’d have lost our way to the well- 
spring, if we hadn’t. It was kind o’ ye to come, Reuben. You'd 
no easy journey, I reckon, up the moor. It must hev been like 
climbing a feather-bed set on end. ’ 

“So it was, mother, when the walls didn’t help me; but I’d a 
fancy you might need me.’ 

“Now, had you?’ said the widow crisply. She was always 
apt to lose ten years of sorrow when fighting one day’s inclement 
weather. ‘Because o’ my sheep all over-blown up the moor? 
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Ye should never waste pity, Reuben; there’s little enough about, 
and ’tis precious-like.’ 

* You have them safe, then ? ’ 

‘Safe ? I learned farming while ye were i’ your cradle, and 
that means I learned weather, too; we'd a lile, soft spell o’ warmth 
last week ? And ye never dreamed it meant snow to come ?’ 

‘I didn’t,’ Gaunt admitted. ‘I fancied, an open spell was 
coming.’ 

»‘ And you bred i’ Strathgarth, and to know so little of her 


whimsies! That’s how she fools ye every winter—a bout o’ cold | 


that starves the marrow i’ your bones, and then a week o’ softness 
just to ’tice ye on. Oh, I’m old to Strathgarth, lad ; and soon as 
ever the warm snap came, I says to lad Michael here, “ Michael,” 
I says, “ we'll gather the ewes under shelter.”” And Michael being 
young, and a man, and a bit daft, says “‘ No.” And I says “ Yes,” 
and had to threaten to clout his lugs before he found persuasion. 
A few folk find religion, Reuben; but ’tis persuasion iinds the 
many.’ ; ., 

Michael, the man-of-all-jobs, had been standing discreetly in the 
rear. The bravest folk had a trick of standing out of the widow's 
reach. And suddenly he gave a great, loutish laugh. 

‘Tis this way, Mr. Gaunt.’ he explained, with some show of 
haste. ‘Couldn’t help laughing, I You told me, first you found me 
a job here, I was to look after missus. Well, durned if I haven’t a 
fancy, like, that the boot’s on t’other leg. She’s looking after me, 
and I can’t help myseln. But she’s good at the weather, she is, 


I own,’ he added reflectively. ‘She’s saved me a lot_o’ trouble, | 


all through ingathering them ewes afore she’d right or sense in 
thinking it war going to snow.’ 

‘ There’s the shippon to be cleared, soon as ye’ve done idling wi’ 
your broom, Michael,’ said the widow. ‘ Ye’ll take cold in this 
weather, lad, if ye don’t bustle about a bit.’ 

Michael slouched off shamefacedly ; and Mrs. Mathewson, as 
she made Gaunt welcome in the living-room, surprised him by her 
cheeriness. It was only when he stood at the porch, to find his way 
down the moor again—through hazard of the snow-drifts, as he had 
come—that the widow reached out to him for help. She had 
gathered in her sheep ; she was wise enough to know the look of 
the sky and the way of a Strathgarth winter; but she was lonely 
and forlorn, for all that. 

“ Reuben,’ she said gently, ‘the snow’s three feet or more over 
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Peggy’s grave. It has drifted into the little glen, and the rowan- 
tree’s half hidden, I can’t thole the thought o’ my lass lying up 
yonder i’ the cold.’ 

‘Snow covers warm, mother, so they say.’ 

‘Ay, so they say; but I can’t believe it when I see th’ glen. 
I could bear it better when the days were soft and pleasant, and 
maybe a throstle whistling i’ the rowan, or a starling plucking at 
the berries just ower Peggy’s head; it seem friendly-like. Reuben, 
I war niver one for prayer,’ she broke off, with sudden passion, 
‘put I tell ye I’ve worn my knees raw wi’ asking God to gi’e me 
back my lass. There war no answer ; stands to reason there couldn’t 
be. One silly old woman bleating like a ewe that’s lost her lamb— 
bleating right up into th’ big, empty sky, Reuben, and thinking 
she'd get an answer. “T'would be enough to make me laugh, if 
I didn’t cry instead.’ 

Gaunt was dismayed by this glimpse allowed him of the strong, 
tireless tragedy underlying the woman’s mask of tarthess and half- 
humorous self-control. And the widow, seeing his trouble, passed. 
a hand across her eyes; her smile was like a break of sunshine 
that can brighten the wintry fields, but not thaw them. 

‘There, to be sure, *tis outrageous for a tough old bit of bog- 
thorn like me to be reckoning to have feelings o’ my own. Why, 
tis near as foolish as to find a son i’ my old age—a son already 
made, so to say, like Moses in the bulrushes. Ye’d best be getting 
down the moor, for it wouldn’t do to let dark overtake ye. Good- 
bye, Reuben ; ye’re a good lad to me these days.’ 

She left him abruptly to have her cry out indoors and get done 
with it. Gaunt watched her out of sight, then turned the shoulder 
of the farmstead and made his way, not down but up the moor. 
The track to Peggy’s grave was marked plainly by Widow Mathew- 
son’s big, man-like boots. 

There was something strangely sad and lonely in this path of 
sorrow, in the look of the regular, deep footprints, limned sharply, 
even to the impress of the nails, by the bitter, east-wind frost. 
There was something lonelier still in the look of the glen above, 
which now lay almost level with the moor. The upper branches 
of the rowan were all that broke the white, unending spaces, reaching 
out to a grey-black sky that showed dirty by contrast with the 
virgin white beneath. 

Gaunt understood how hard it was to believe the country 
saying that ‘Snow covers warm.’ An incongruous memory came 
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to him of the evening, little more than four months ago, when Peggy 
and he had crossed from Linsall Fair, and had been glad of the 
rowan’s shelter, the cool tinkle-tankle of the stream, after the 
parched heat of the uplands. He saw the girl’s look of splendid 
vigour and high spirits, the light in her eyes, as he stooped to kiss 
her, and she reached up her lips with reckless zest in life and laughed, 
‘Yes, Reuben—with a will and a half—if only because you won 
the fell race to-day.’ He could see the red scarf at her breast, 
setting off, as she knew well enough, her gypsy beauty. He could 
feel his heart beat with eagerness as he asked her to marry him, 
thinking in the moment’s over-mastering passion that he could be 
faithful to any but Priscilla of the Good Intent. 

And this was the end of it all. The stream was frozen down 
to the pebbles that lined its bed; three feet of snow lay over the 
spot where they had kissed in the cool of a summer’s evening; 
and Peggy—Peggy, with her gypsy eyes, and her flaunting, crimson 
scarf, and her wild, unstinting love for him—lay under a shroud 
of the moor’s making. 

There comes an end to a man’s power to feel further grief at 
these times of a martyrdom self-imposed. The wise God has seen 
to that. Reuben turned at last, his shoulders bent, and went down 
the track which Peggy’s mother had made for him. Then he made 
his way home, as he had come, along the wall-tops, or across the 
higher spits of land which the wind had cleared, or by any way that 
served. His housekeeper, when he came into the house at dusk, 
said to herself that he looked a broken man, and wondered at the 
cause. 

As for Reuben, he was no way broken. The fierce, cold wind— 
of remorse and grief for others—had bent him level with the ground, 
but could not break him; for a man’s character rides always high, 
as the stars do, above the moment’s weather. To-morrow he 
would take up his work, with a still firmer hand, maybe, than 
before ; to-morrow he would find his way again to Ghyll, enticed 
there by a face not young at all, a face on which grief and weather 
between them had traced strange patterns. There was real tender- 
ness at the heart of this man, who had shown so many faces to the 
world, and Widow Mathewson had chosen a good son, after all, 
on whom to lean. 

At dusk of the same day, as Gaunt was dragging his tired feet 
through the drift that lay between the road and his own garden fence, 
the evening mail came into Garth. Instead of three horses, there 
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were four, and they were sending clouds of steam down the tracks 
of the frosty wind. Dick the Driver pulled up at the cottage 
which served Garth as post-office and shop-of-all-trades. His hands 
were frozen stiff as the beads of foam on the harness, but his laugh 
was warm as ever when Daniel, the post-master, came out from 
selling a pen’north of toffee to receive Her Majesty’s mail. 

‘Not snowed up ye?’ asked Daniel, shivering a little in the 
wind. 

‘No! No, Daniel. Not just yet. You're the ninety-and-ninth 
that has asked me that question along the road, and I’m fair tired 
of answering. We've kept a way open somehow, but durned if we 
can hold out against another fall. Gee-up, Captain! Your hoofs 
are balled under with snow, and my hands and feet are as cold 
as a jilted lass, but Her Majesty wouldn’t like us to be much later 
than we are already. Gree-wp, Captain.’ 

His cattle were getting fairly under way by the time he reached 
Widow Lister’s door. He had hoped, for once, to escape the plump 
little woman whose only business in life was to hold up busy men 
on the highway ; yet he pulled up, with weary deference to habit, 
as he saw her lying in wait. 

‘30 you’re not snowed up yet ?’ she asked. 

Her slanting glance, over-coy for her years, the sleek, well-fed 
look of the woman, found the secret corner where Dick the Driver 
kept his temper hidden. 

‘You’re the hundredth,’ he snapped, ‘and I knew I’d find 
the last straw nigh your door, or thereabouts. Seems to me you 
keep a stack of such-like straws. What is it, widow? We're late, 
and Captain is as cross as ever I saw a horse in my long time of 
driving.’ 

‘Nay, ’tis Captain’s master that’s cross. Shame on ye, Dick, 
to be grumbling at such weather as God sends. Who are we to 
grumble ? ’ 

Dick waited in mute exasperation. The widow was ‘nimble 
as a weathercock ’—as he put it to himself—‘ and could always 
place a right-thinking man in the wrong.’ She had every trick 
at command when defence was needed of her snug self-complacency. 

‘What is it?’ he repeated. 

‘Oh, now, don’t be getting impatient! I only asked if ye were 
snowed-up or not. Surely a civil body can ask a civil question.’ 

‘Well, I shouldn’t be here if I was; but to-morrow,’ he added, 
with cheerful malice, ‘ there’s no doubt the mail can never run. 
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I doubt, as it is, if I can get as far as Keta’s Well to-night. The 
drifts are six foot high up the road, so they tell me.’ 

‘There, now! If ever I want a thing, and must have it, there’s 
sure to be accross. Ay, just another cross. Widows, living lonely- 
like and helpless, were meant to bear ’em, I reckon. I was going 
to ask you to bring——’ 

For the first time in the history of Dick the Driver, he did not 
wait for a wayside command. His feet and hands were frozen; 
that mattered little ; but his horses were in risk of catching a chill. 

‘ Gee-up, Captain,’ he said. ‘I'll bring it—bird-cage, or eight- 
day clock, or what not, widow—when the weather’s a shade milder.’ 

Cilla heard the running shuffle of hoofs on frozen snow as the 
mail went past Good Intent. She was sitting in the firelight, and 
Hirst, just returned from bringing sheep down to the fold, was 
dozing by the hearth. 

‘There’s the mail, father. ’Tis time we had a letter between 
us, surely.’ 

‘ Eh, lile lass ? ’ he asked, rousing himself, as he always did, at the 
sound of Cilla’s voice. 

‘The mail has just passed. I was thinking a letter of some kind 
would be welcome.’ 

‘Would it, now? I could have understood that better if— 
well, if somebody had been away fro’ Garth instead of biding 
at home.’ 

Cilla winced under her father’s jovial pleasantry. She knew 
that he referred to Gaunt, and during these days of waiting and 
uncertainty she was sensitive to the least hint that they were free 
to care for each other. Like Reuben himself, she thought of the 
grave away up the moor; stray gusts of tenderness would blow 
aside the memory in unguarded moments, and she would check 
herself as if committing sacrilege. 

‘Oh, it is only that news from outside is pleasant, father, when 
the snow shuts us in for so long together.’ 

‘Well, ye’ve got your wish,’ said Hirst, rising lazily, as a knock 
sounded on the outer door of the porch. ‘ That’s Harry the Post, 
if I know a knock when I hear it.’ 

Cilla waited with a pleasant feeling of expectancy as her father 
opened the door. 

‘Evening,’ came Postman Harry’s gruff voice. ‘Just a lile 
letter fro’ Canada—’twill be fro’ David, as I said to myseln soon as 
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ever I saw the writing and the mark. I'll step in, after my round’s 
finished, and hear what news he gi’es ye.’ 

This easy handling of the mail’s privacy was one of Garth’s 
usual customs, and Hirst assented. ‘Ay, step in, Harry. News 
and a cup o’ summat warm—ye'll need it, with all the snow ye’ve 
got to trudge through.’ 

‘ All i? the year’s work! I'll be glad to hear news o’ David, 
Iown. Terrible pitiful things, as I says to Daniel just now, while 
sorting my mail—terrible daft thing, to think of a steady, straight- 
set-up Garth man choosing to waste his time i’ them furrin parts. 
Garth’s good enough for me, though plague take her weather. 
Well, I must be trudging.’ 

Cilla was standing at the table, a puzzled frown on her face. She 
scarcely heard Harry the Post’s chatter. The wished-for letter 
had come ; it happened to be from David, and her only feeling was 
one of indifference. It had been different not many months since, 
in the early weeks of her shame and loneliness ; after bidding Reuben 
keep faith with Peggy o’ Mathewson’s, she had welcomed the first 
letter from Canada, had read and re-read it, had taken courage 
from the strength underlying David’s crude sentences and simple 
penmanship. She had needed him then. And now——’ 

‘ Art in a day-dream, lass?’ roared Hirst, tearing the letter 
open as he came in again. ‘ Here’s news from an old friend of 
yours. Sit down by the hearth, Cilla, and let’s see what’s doing 
out i? Canada.’ 

Hirst read the scrawled pages with some difficulty, laid them 
down on the settle, and glanced across at Cilla. 

‘There’s news with a vengeance. David’s coming home i’ the 
spring.’ 

‘So soon ?’ asked Cilla, with sudden disquiet. ‘ It seems a far 
journey for a short stay.’ 

‘So he thinks, too. He’s never what you would call bitter, isn’t 
lad David, but he comes near to’t this time. His aunt Joanna, it 
seems, has found a man to her liking, and is going to be wed before 
long. She wants David about her till the wedding-day—trust 
Joanna for that—but not a minute later. The only thing David 
finds pleasant in the business is his longing to be home in Garth 

again.’ 

Cilla’s interest was roused, as it always was by injustice. ‘ But, 
father, she might have thought of that before sending in such haste 
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for David. It was not as if she asked him to step across to the next 
parish. He left his work here, to——’ 

‘ But Joanna never did think, save for herself. Bless me, I can 
see her smile, and her easeful way of asking other folk to do her 
work—just such another as Widow Lister. Ye can’t argue about 
such women, Cilla; ye can only laugh, as ye would at a baby. So 
David’s coming home! Well, ’tis good news, say I. What say ye, 
Cilla ?’ he added, with a shrewd glance across the hearth. 

‘ Of course, father ; who would not be glad to see him again? 
He’s so kind and steady, and ready to help everybody foolishly.’ 

‘ Just so,’ said the yeoman, with a laugh that was half a sigh. 
‘ He’s all that never i’ this world could tempt a lass. Male-birds 
should wear brighter colours, eh? Read what he says there,’ he 
added, reaching out for the letter and putting his finger on the 
scrawled postscript. 

Cilla read the few words, then sat with the letter in her lap. 
The message was so brief, so clumsily put in its dumb appeal ; yet 
it brought a sudden rush of tears to the girl’s eyes. 

‘Tell Cilla "—she could almost hear the man’s slow voice speak- 
ing to her from away in Canada—‘ tell Cilla I’ve seen a deal that she 
used to want to see; what she called “all beyond Garth hills.” 
I can tell her about strange lands now, if I can bring my slow tongue 
to it. Maybe she’ll find me polished up a bit—not just so sleep- 
like—and any way, if she’s free, it stands to sense I haven’t changed, 
any more than I’ve altered i’ my wish to see Garth village again.’ 

That was all; but the message brought many memories to 
Priscilla. It painted for her every joy and heartache, each bewil- 
derment that had followed Reuben Gaunt’s return to Garth last 
spring. She remembered how Reuben had first caught her fancy 
by talk of ‘all beyond Garth hills’; she recalled David’s dogged 
persistence in his faith that the old homeland was better than the 
new countries he had never seen, his jealousy of Gaunt’s glib speech 
and wider experience. So much had been possible to David then ; 
if only he had known it; he could have pitted his strength and 
sturdiness against the other’s debonair persuasiveness; he might 
have appealed to the trust and comradeship that had held between 
them since the days when she was a lass in pinafores, and David 
a hulking lad of twenty who had eyes for no one else. 

Yet Cilla knew that it could never have been. In some in- 
stinctive way, without thinking it in so many words, she knew that 
David the Smith was not meant to have a wife of his own, and— 
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and all that followed, if God willed it. Looking into the sleepy 
peat-glow, Cilla sat aloof for a moment from her own perplexities. 
She saw David clearly, as we seldom find opportunity or leisure to 
view our neighbours, saw him, with the grey, soft light of renuncia- 
tion about him. It was David who had made Billy the Fool a 
working member of the busy hive at Garth, simply by persuading 
him that work was play. It was David who had mended Widow 
Lister’s clocks, and bird-cages, and window- fasteners, long after 
patience of other men had been exhausted. It was David who 
loved Garth, and all Garth’s ways, and all Garth’s frets and whim- 
sies, who had gone over-seas to help a kinswoman in fanciful distress. 

Cilla turned to the letter and read the postscript again; and 
she was surprised when her father, rising with great noise from the 
hooded chair opposite, told her she was crying. He patted her 
roughly on the head, as if she were a sheep-dog, and stamped up 
and down the room, and returned to ask her what was the matter. 

‘ Nothing, father ; nothing. I’m tired of this snow, maybe——’ 

‘Well, then, I’ll just go out and tell Garth folk that David’s 
coming back. They’ll like to hear it,’ said Hirst, who, like all 
men, had a secret cupboard where he hid his one favourite cowardice. 
‘Could never abide tears myself, lile Cilla. Live and let live, I allus 
did say. Men were made for work, and they’d best leave women 
alone when tears are brewing up.’ 

Widow Lister was patrolling her door-front when he went by. 
‘There’s luck for a body,’ muttered Hirst ruefully as he caught 
sight of the plump little figure. ‘ Enjoying a walk i’ the snow?’ 
he asked as he went by. ‘ Well, I’ve had enough of it myself, 
trapesing all up and down the pastures since dawn.’ 

‘A lone body must do something,’ answered the widow plain- 
tively. ‘I get weary-like o’ my thoughts, sitting wi’ the firelight 
only for company.’ 

‘I dare say, I dare say!’ assented Hirst, his big, foolish heart 
melted at once by this deftly suggested picture of the lonely hearth. 
‘Cilla must come in oftener to chat wi’ ye at nights.’ 

‘Or perhaps ye’d find time now and then to step in yourself ? ’ 
murmured the other, her eyes lifted ‘ kitten-soft’ to his in the 
moonlight. ‘ There’s something in the way a man sits in his chair, 
an’ the smell of his pipe-smoke, that’s cheering to a body.’ 

Hirst was as free of vanity as most hearty, well-set-up men, 
but he had felt more than one doubt of the widow’s friendliness in 
years gone by; and to-night he took a hasty step or two away 
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from her, like a bird that sees the snare being set. ‘ Why, yes,’ he 
roared. ‘To besure, I’ll step in some night, and bring Cilla with me 
—and bring Cilla with me. Ye’ll have David the Smith back in 
Garth, too, with the spring.’ 

‘I’m glad of that,’ said the widow. ‘ There’s that little job still 
waiting to be done—and it’s rankled a bit, as I told ye—and now 
I can give him a piece o’ my mind.’ 

‘Humph !’ growled Hirst, as he moved down the street. 
‘Good-night to ye. I’d thought ye might like to see David back 
for his own sake, not for what he can do for ye.’ 

As he neared the forge a broad shaft of crimson lay across the 
blue-white, moonlit road—a vivid splash of colour that flickered 
in long, waving lines. 

‘So Billy’s at play. Never knew such a lad for playing early 
and playing late. He’ll be fain o’ my news, I reckon,’ thought 
Hirst, as he moved to the smithy door and stood looking in. 

Dan Foster’s lad was busy at the bellows, and Billy the Fool 
was standing at his anvil. He looked a huge, heroic figure as he 
brought the hammer down, his arms thick and brawny, his head 
throwing a fantastic shadow of itself on the wall behind. A cheerful 
scent came from within the forge; an odour made up of red-hot 
iron, and fire-heat, and hoof-parings from recent shoeing. The 
yeoman would know that smell of Garth forge, bringing memories 
of the old days with it, if you set him blindfold at the door after 
years of absence. The contrast, too, between the nipping frost one 
side the threshold, the royal warmth on the other, was pleasant, 
like a spring day found unexpectedly at Christmas-tide. 

‘Billy, my lad, David the Smith comes back with the spring,’ 
said Hirst, his natural voice striking easily across the uproar of the 
bellows and the anvil. 

Fool Billy, as befitted one who was short of wit, went on with 
the work in hand and finished it before he turned about. He was 
none of your wise fellows who drop a tool at the first hint of gossip, 
and afterwards return reluctantly to the unfinished job. 

‘“Te-he! There’ll be terrible pranksome doings when David 
the Smith comes back,’ said Billy, leaning on his hammer. ‘ He’s 
like the swallows, in a manner o’ speaking, this same man David ; 
off for the winter, and home when Garth has got nicely warmed up 
again. When will he be coming, like? The first swallow’s nest 
I mind last year began a-building just when the ousel hatched out 
her clutch of five up in Winnybrook Wood. Seems a long while to 
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wait,’ he added, glancing at the ribbon of firelit snow across the 
highway. 

‘Oh, ’twillsoon pass. Time does for busy folk,’ said Hirst, warm- 
ing his hands at the smithy fire, and thinking, with some com- 
punction of the daughter he had left at Good Intent ‘to have 
her cry out, like.’ 

Billy was silent for a while, his massiveness and air of detach- 
ment from the world suggesting some impersonal figure of destiny. 
Then suddenly, as his way was, he returned to extreme childishness. 

‘David will be bringing a lile pipeful o’ baccy; and, if he can no 
way find a match, I’ve got the fire to light it at right soon.’ 

The yeoman laughed—rattling the horseshoes on the walls— 
and handed his pouch to Billy. When the clay pipe was loaded 
and the quiet pufis of smoke were going up to the blackened rafter- 
beams, Billy laughed foolishly. 

‘Seems I’m in a terrible puzzlement, like a hen with an addled 


egg.’ 

‘Are ye now—and why ?’ 

‘ Well, soon as ever David comes back with the swallows, blessed 
if he won’t want a daft body to go working all at bellows-blowing. 
Look at Dan Foster’s lad, and say by yond same token if bellows- 
blowing isn’t work.’ 

Foster’s lad was wiping the sweat from his forehead, and he 
grinned at them both with friendly acquiescence in Billy’s logic. 

‘That’s soon put right,’ said Hirst. ‘ What’s work i’ winter, 
Billy, is play when spring comes in.’ 

The Fool smoked the matter over with tranquil disregard of 
time. ‘I believe ye,’ he said at last. ‘ Have watched the birds to 
some purpose, I. They'll be hopping i’ search o’ crumbs all winter- 
time, as lean as a bare-boughed tree; but see ’em in spring—see 
em in spring, wi’ the gloss on their wings, and their bonnie, bright 
eyes, and their calls when they’re all by way o’ mating—ye’d scarce 
know which was work, or which was play, to these same scatter-wits. 
So David’s coming swallow-fashion home, is he, to make me play 
at bellows-blowing ? I'll be glad to see the man’s right, proper 
face again, I own.’ 

Cilla was still sitting by the hearth at Good Intent, and was s 
still thinking of David’s letter, of the postscript which she under- 
stood so well. She was aware of a childish wonder that the message 
should have reached her with all its freshness after so long a sea- 
voyage. The man’s unswerving loyalty, his dumb acceptance 
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of any treatment she might give him, brought a pang of real suffering 
to Priscilla. She had no weight of remorse to battle with, as Gaunt 
had when he thought of the moorland grave; and yet, in spite of 
logic, she blamed herself. Over-strung as she was to-night, she 
could picture David’s return, the pathetic hopefulness that his new 
power of talking about foreign lands would bring him nearer to his 
desire, his ignorance that there was any bond between herself and 
Reuben Gaunt. 
* But, then, there is none,’ she would finish weakly, and would 
find little comfort in the thought, and the tears would fill her eyes 
once more, because David was so constant and she so weak to help | 
him. : 
Cilla of the Good Intent stood in the middle of her own winter- 
tide, just as Garth village did ; and the spring, as Billy the Fool had 


said, would seem long in coming. 


(To be concluded.) 





